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Elizabeth was born in Chihuahua, Mexico. In 2003 she moved to Utah 
to study art at Brigham Young University, where she earned a BFA in 
painting. She resides in Spanish Fork, Utah with her husband and two 
kids. Her repertoire consists of Portraiture 
and Figurative works. As a representational 
and narrative artist, she works from 
memory, finding her most interesting 
subjects in the people around her. 


Elizabeth observes human expression 


» 


and translates her observation into her 
paintings, celebrating the intimacy 
of the moment and at the same time 
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paying tribute to the past. 


Whak is 


The purpose of Exponent II is to provide a forum for Mormon 


women to share their life experiences in an atmosphere 
of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows us 

to better understand each other and shape the 
direction of our lives. Our common bond is 
our connection to The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints and our 
commitment to women. We 
publish this paper as a living 
history in celebration of the 
strength and diversity 
of women. 
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SUBMISSIONS TO EXPONENT II: 

We welcome personal essays, articles, poetry, fiction, 
and book reviews for consideration. Please email 
submissions to editor@exponentii.org. Please include 


your name and contact information. 
Submissions received by mail will not be returned. 


We are always looking for artwork and photography 
to accompany our writing. Please send jpegs or gifs 
of art submissions to our email. If you are interested 
in illustrating articles, please contact us for specific 


assignments. 
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A) 


More than a decade ago, my mother submitted a painting 
that was unceremoniously rejected from the Church's 
triennial International Art Competition. When I asked her 
why she thought it hadn't been accepted, she commented 
that it probably wasn’t “Mormon enough.’ Soon after, I 
happened upon her in her studio as she was taking brush 
to canvas to paint over her rejected entry. A trinity of 
golden bees glimmered on a deep red background, their 
subtle invocation of Deseret about to be buried under 
layers of fresh paint from which I feared they would never 
reemerge. I pleaded with my mom to reconsider and 
successfully begged the painting away from her and back 
to our new apartment in Somerville, Massachusetts. 


In the coming years, I would occasionally host Exponent 
II board meetings in that apartment, and my Exponent 
II sisters often complimented the painting. They saw 

its beauty and symbolism and could discern the subtle, 
strange lettering of the Deseret Alphabet beneath those 
golden-winged bees. 


I have thought of that painting often as Emily and I have 
worked on this publication these past five years. How 
many women have felt rejected for not being “Mormon 
enough?” How many of us have felt that we had to sacrifice 
our authentic ideas of Mormonism to satisfy someone 
else’s version? How many of us have felt that we do not 
belong or are not valued because of our beliefs, our race, 
our sexual orientation, our political affiliation, our marital 
status, or our worthiness? 


For Emily and me, it has been one of the great privileges 
and joys of our lives to have been nurtured by Exponent 
IT’s mission to share the subtle, stark, and beautiful 
variations in Mormon womens stories, and to protect 
those perspectives from being painted over for not being 
“Mormon enough.” I see the importance of preserving, 
sharing, and celebrating these thoroughly authentic 
Mormon experiences in the articles of this issue: From 
Kalani Tonga’s thoughtful reflections on her belief in a God 
who is not color-blind but rather cherishes her Tongan/ 
Swedish heritage and champions racial diversity, to Averyl 
Deitering’s powerful essay on being queer in a church that 
espouses a belief in eternal gender, our understanding of 
what it means to be a Mormon woman in 2015 continues 


.to.expand. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITORS 


Emily and I are so grateful to the remarkable Exponent II 
Board that entrusted this publication to us for this short 
time. We are entirely indebted to the amazing editorial 
staff which has dedicated their talent, skill, and spirit to 
the magazine. It is satisfying and exciting to be able to pass 
this publication on to such dear friends and wise women 


as Margaret Olsen Hemming and Pandora Brewer, in 
whose hands and hearts we could not feel more confident. 


To Nate and Jared, thank you for being the best feminist 
husbands in the world and for cheering us on even when 
it came at great personal cost. Thanks to our children, Leo, 
Asher, Zeke, Luke, Sylvie, and Emma, whom we promise 
to repay with excellent tutors to compensate for all those 
hours you spent in front of the television while your 
mothers made a magazine. 


And to the entire Exponent II community of writers and 
readers, thank you for your years of contributing, whether 
in words, funds, or moral support, to the work of this 
publication. At the end of our editing tenure, Emily and I 
raise a glass to all of you and the next 40 years of sharing 
Mormon women’s experiences in Exponent II. 


Aimee Evans tlicknan & Emily Clyde Curtis 
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“Berry Clarifying and Egyptian Funery Mask” by Kirsten Beitler « Washington, Utah 


INFES GASTRIN ZE: 


LIFE AS A BODY IN THE MORMON MARKETPLACE 


It’s no wonder that women and girls can develop fraught relationships with their bodies in this Petri dish of 
paradoxical expectations. It’s a world where adolescence and young adulthood bring the pressure to be tempting 
and chaste simultaneously. Where one’s most valuable asset—a pleasing appearance—is also one’s most dangerous 
liability. | By HHB « Boise, Idaho 


I was a 29 year-old, active, temple-endowed, former 

Relief Society teacher/Primary music leader/Girls’ 

Camp director/ward chorister/activities chairman/choir 
accompanist/ Young Womens president when I had sex 
with the first man who held my hand. It happened less than 
six months after wed met online and less than a week after 
we first saw each other face-to-face. Nobody was more 
shocked than I was. 


I had sat through the lessons and standard nights and 
devotionals and firesides and EFY talks about how female 
bodies could be tempting to men and boys. But when the 
subject came up I always shifted uncomfortably in my seat 
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and ultimately tuned out because I understood the reality: 
my body was enticing to no one. I had been a skinny kid, 
but when I hit puberty I began to put on weight. I felt, even 
as a pudgy thirteen-year-old, that my body was regarded, if 
at all, with disgust. 


Over the last few years much has been said and written 
about the well-meaning but insidious undercurrent within 
LDS culture that turns women’s bodies into commodities: 
where righteous young missionaries are promised that 
their level of zeal in the Lord’s service will be directly 
proportional to the attractiveness of their future wives; 
where “modest is hottest”; where Johnny Lingo perpetuates 
the myth that outward beauty is the inevitable reflection of 
inner virtue—as validated by a wise and loving man; where 
fashion shows and beauty makeovers are fallback Young 
Womens activities; where Mormon mommies build online 
monuments to the tastefully sexy girl-next-door-turned- 
domestic-goddess: a formidable creature conjured from 
carefully curated photos of garment-friendly fashions, 
home-baked goodies, adorable handicrafts, and stylish 
children. It’s no wonder that women and girls can develop 
fraught relationships with their bodies in this Petri dish of 
paradoxical expectations. It’s a world where adolescence 
and young adulthood bring the pressure to be tempting and 
chaste simultaneously. Where one’s most valuable asset—a 
pleasing appearance—is also one’s most dangerous liability. 
Where you must somehow attract the eye and romantic 
intent of a righteous young man who has been brought up 
to believe that an appropriately “hot” companion is his due, 
while managing to avoid crossing the line into temptress/ 
walking pornography territory. 


I have seen how this turmoil has damaged my sisters 

in the gospel, and I consider it one of my life’s blessings 
that I was spared. But what I experienced instead is what 

I have come to think of as the perverse flip-side to this 
phenomenon. I was a doughy, be-spectacled introvert with 
an unfashionable haircut, bad skin, and hand-me-down 
clothes. I knew which girls the warnings about modesty 
and virtue applied to. They were my classmates and cousins 
and friends in my Jell-O belt community; they were the 
ones who the lessons about appearance and dating and 
marriage were for. It was an arena where I already knew I 
would never be competitive, so I had no intention of trying. 
And so I wrote off my body as the homely, utilitarian thing 
that it was and turned my attention to other pursuits. 


Interestingly, this resignation insulated me from some of 
the expectations many LDS women struggle with. With 
marriage and motherhood off the table, I was free of a 
monumental burden that was beyond my control anyway. 
Loving parents and Church leaders had instilled in me 
the conviction that God’s perfect love had nothing to 

do with the temporary appearance of these corruptible 


mortal tabernacles, a principle that I was understandably 
eager to embrace. My sense that God didn't care what I 
looked like truly made it easier to accept the reality that 
my body was worthless to His sons here on earth. Good 
grades required neither beauty nor a bubbly personality. 
Music was satisfying and soulful, and being able to play 
any hymn requested on Sunday and in Seminary gratified 
my ego. Above all, I refused to let on to anyone—even 
myself—that it bothered me to feel invisible. I rolled my 
eyes at my friends’ elaborate school dance invitation and 
response rituals. I pretended not to notice that nobody in 
my huge extended Mormon family ever tried to put me in 
touch with the latest returned missionary in their ward— 
this despite the fact that it seemed like every one of our 
large and frequent family gatherings had revolved around 
matchmaking since the time my cousins and I turned 
sixteen. 


Even now | am not sure what to make of this. I had 
always been timid and shy, so I’m sure I wasn't the most 
approachable of girls. I was especially intimidated by men 
and boys, and some who know me well now have theorized 
that perhaps I didn't pick up on overtures of interest—or 
even friendship—from the opposite sex. Perhaps my 
defensive contempt for the whole thing was palpable and 
forbidding. Whether it was a self-fulfilling prophecy or 

a function of my environment, I cannot say. I just know 
that I got through high school and college without ever 
experiencing a purely social interaction with a male: not a 
date, not a phone call, not a note, not even a conversation 
beyond a minute or two of polite small talk before class 
or in the breakroom at work. Instead of relationships, I 
pursued advanced degrees, meaningful employment and 
church service. For many years, it was enough that I felt 
dutiful and productive. 


But eventually, succumbing to the loneliness I refused to 
acknowledge, I discovered chatrooms and, with them, 

the addictive power of flirtation. Cloaked in the shadows 
of the web, I began, at nearly 30 years old, to experience 
the exhilaration of male attention for the first time. It 

felt thrilling and pleasantly dangerous to banter with a 
stranger who seemed impressed by my wit, to feel pursued 
and wanted, even for just an hour or two. There were 
drawbacks. I felt some guilt. I was pretty sure that flirting 
online didn't qualify as “Good, let alone “Better” or “Best,” 
and the thought of the time I was wasting occasionally 
gnawed at my conscience. There was also the fact that 
frequently these discussions would move from suggestive 
to overtly sexual. Things could turn ugly when it became 
clear that I was not willing to participate. My feelings 

were often hurt. It was disheartening to think that what I 
had thought was a meaningful connection was often just 

a weigh station along somebody’s search for some virtual 
debauchery. 
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This was the unlikely place that we found each other. A 
random, obscure “General Chat” deep in the bowels of the 
web, where participants from all over the English-speaking 
world were exchanging rapid-fire public and private 
conversations about everything from auto maintenance to 
the Kardashians. His screen name was Bigfoot. He asked 
politely for my email, didn’t pester me when I refused 

to send photos, and—almost inconceivably—was LDS, 
though not attending church at the time. 


He started to ask for my phone number after our first , 
online conversation, and eventually I relented (only after 
acquiring a pre-paid cell phone; that was how committed 
I was to anonymity). Once he had it, we were talking 
every day. After a lifetime of loathing the phone I finally 
understood that heart fluttering feeling at the sound of its 
ring. I was living the life of the giddy teenager I had never 
been. It helped that he was improbably fantastic; kind, 
attentive, and overflowing with an almost childlike sense 
of fun. He was an engaging storyteller and thoughtful 
listener who was well-read, brilliant, and quick-witted, but 
completely devoid of the world-weary self-importance of 
the graduate students who were my peers. 


| got through high school 


and college without ever 


experiencing a purely social 
interaction with a male: not a 


date, not a phone call, not a 


degrees, meaningtul employment 


note, not even a conversation 
beyond a minute or two of polite 
small talk before class or in the 
breakroom at work. Instead ot 
relationships, | pursued advanced 


and church service. 


Above all, though, he was affably persistent. Long before I 
even gave him my real name he was talking about meeting 
and that was where things got messy. The more insistent 
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he grew, the more panicked I became. I still refused to 
subject myself to the humiliation of sending photos. He 
hadnt pressed the issue, but I knew I was the worst kind of 
fraud, pretending like I had any business talking, laughing 
and flirting like a girlfriend. He was tall and blue-eyed, 
confident and good-looking. I felt like his perfect foil: 
frumpy, fat, insecure. I began alluding to the truth in our 
conversations, and when he didn't seem to acknowledge 
what I was hinting at, I grew more emphatic, eventually 
sending him a photo of a shapeless, lumpy sack of potatoes. 


“This is what my body looks like,” I said. “’m not 
exaggerating.” 


“T assumed you werent happy with your appearance,’ 
he replied. “That makes me feel bad. But I still want to 
meet you.’ 


He was unmoved, which meant he still didn’t really 
understand, which meant I was still guilty of deception. 
So finally, tearfully, I went for the nuclear option and told 
him how much I weighed. He repeated the number back 
to confirm transmission, then returned to the subject of 
arranging logistics for a visit. 

Weeks passed, and months. We talked for hours every 
day, and when we weren't talking I was thinking about 
him. And worrying. Wondering how I would fill all of 
this time when he saw me in person and the whole thing 
came to a screeching halt. As the date of his visit crept 

up, I tried to mentally prepare for the conclusion that 
everything in my experience told me was inevitable. 

All of my prior interaction with single LDS men had 
confirmed my assumptions about myself. I had done my 
duty. I had obediently showed up for the CES firesides and 
excruciating social activities. I went to Institute—I even 
attended the 6 AM committees and served on the council. 
But I am not exaggerating when I say that the only men 
who spoke to me in that building were senior missionaries 
and teachers. I have a vivid memory of waiting alone in a 
long deserted hallway between classes when the Institute 
council president and two committee chairs—three men 

I attended meetings with twice a week—appeared from 
around the corner. I waited, smiling awkwardly and then 
stupidly as all three passed without making eye contact. 


I was embarrassed and felt sorry for myself, but I also felt 
sorry for them. I understood. Smiling at the fat girl might 
give her ideas. 


In talking with other single women in the Church, I’ve 
learned that this experience isn't unique. It is as though 
in certain factions of Mormonism we have a tacit 
cultural understanding that overrides what normal social 
convention dictates should happen when two parties 
who know each other cross paths. That is, if one party is 


a single woman and the other is any male—married or 
single—who is younger than 55. I can personally attest 
to the surreal sensation of being at once uncomfortably 
conspicuous and utterly invisible that accompanies the 
wordless approach of these men who have mastered the 
carpet-stare speed-walk. 


That was the reaction I was waiting for when the man 
from the chatroom knocked on my real-life door and I 
started the endless walk across the room to let him into 
my apartment. I, who—if priesthood interviews and 
incidental elevator rides were excluded—could count 

on one hand the number of times I had been alone in 

an enclosed space with a member of the opposite sex I 
was not related to. I knew he would be kind about it. His 
compassion and empathy were two of the things I had 
come to love about him already. But I knew the outcome 
was certain once the physical presence of my body finally 
forced him to confront the incontrovertible truth. 


Later my bishop would ask why I hadn't been more 
cautious. I told him that I didn’t know, and that I felt 

like a fool for ignoring what I had been taught. And that 
was absolutely true. I want it to be clear that I take full 
responsibility for my choices. My repentance was painful, 
lengthy, and hard-won, and I have no desire to make 
excuses for my personal frailties and errors. But I think 
the answer to that question was more complicated than 

I could recognize—let alone verbalize—at the time. I 
think that when I opened the door, and that man opened 
his arms, and I felt his hands warm against my back, I 
stepped into territory I had never contemplated. You 


could just as soon ask whether someone is prepared to 
live polygamy or the United Order. We all know that 
these principles lurk, unrevoked, in our history; nobody 
really expects to be put in a position to have to deal with 
them. 


Against the expectations of everyone, including me 

and the loving bishop who handled the discipline in 

the wake of my sin, I married that man in the temple. 
He still thinks I am beautiful and still desires my body. 
I’m still sometimes mystified by that because I continue 
to struggle with shame at my appearance. As a culture, 
Mormonism still wrestles with sexuality. I read the 
rhetoric with concern and wonder how I will teach 

my own beautiful new daughter to love her body, to 
recognize it as the spectacular and divine inheritance 
that it is. A wondrous gift from loving Heavenly Parents. 
Her gift. Not a gift for those who would admire it or even 
for the husband with whom she may one day share it 
intimately, assuming she is one of the lucky ones blessed 
with access to that aspirational ideal we talk about 
teaching to in Mormon circles. 


Like so many others, I am exhausted by our ongoing 
cultural fascination with finding new and catchy 

ways to equate girls with objects, making their bodies 
into trophies to be won: the pristine flower, the ripe 
unblemished apple. I worry for the girls who feel likened 
to licked cupcakes. I worry too, though, about the ones 
who would never presume to be cupcakes in the first 
place. The whole concept seems irrelevant to the girl who 
feels like the plate of dog food behind the cake stand. 
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FEM W oc feminist WOMEN OF COLOR 


the COLOR-BLIND 
CONUNDRUM 


The God I know is not color-blind. The God I know created beautiful variety and subtle variations and did so with 


intention and with love. We need a color-embracing gospel, not a color-blind one. | By Kalani Tonga « Spring, Texas 


A few years ago when I was employed as a paralegal, 

I worked for an attorney who taught me an important 
lesson about embracing differences and about our 
perceptions of group membership. When I first started 
working for him, he took me to lunch so that we could 
get to know each other. He told me he was Korean and 
told me a bit about his family. I revealed that I was 
biracial—half Tongan and half Swedish. We bonded 
over my ethnicity, as he had grown up in one of the few 
cities in Texas with a fairly large Tongan population. 
We chatted for a moment about the Tongan culture, and 
then he told me: 


I was in elementary school when the Tongans 

first started moving in. I remember talking to my 
classmates about a new Tongan kid in my class, 
and saying, “Yeah, who is this guy? He's not like 
us!” And, much to my surprise, my friends turned 
to me and said, “What do you mean ‘US’? YOU’RE 
not like US either! You’re Korean!” And that was 
the first time I realized that the group I thought I 
was a part of saw me as an outsider. 


We went on to have a great conversation about being 


inclusive and finding commonalities. We also discussed 
the importance of seeing the value in difference. There 
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is great value in variety, but I think it is often easier to 
focus on commonalities at the expense of appreciating 
the beauty of our differences. So often, especially when 
it comes to race, it is easier to say, “I don't see color” 
than to say, “I see value in your color.’ 


I recently watched a video that a young black man 
named Will Stack made after he was stopped in traffic 
and was not harassed, abused, shot, or killed by a 
policeman. Mr. Stack created the video to make the 
point that, as law abiding citizens, we have nothing to 
fear from officers of the law, and his video was in direct 
response to the current racial tensions between People 
of Color and law enforcement officers. 


As I watched the video, something felt deeply 
uncomfortable to me, but I couldn't quite put my finger 
on it. When I engaged in conversation about both the 
video and the circumstances that led to the video going 
viral, my discomfort only deepened. There are several 
things about the video I find troubling, but I want to 
address just one. In his closing remarks, Mr. Stack 
states, “God doesn't see color. Why should we?” 

Here's the thing: I don’t want a color-blind God. I don't 
want a God that doesn’t see me for who I am. My friend, 
Kawehi Au, said it perfectly: 


I wouldn't say God doesn't see in color, but I would 
instead say God loves different colors. He doesn't 
look at us as all the same because in order to 
understand us all and have the Atonement really 
make sense, He needs to understand every part of 
us and that includes our color. 


Amen, my friend. We are not the same. And that’s ok. 
We don't need to all be the same to have equal value. I 
don’t want to be colorless, and I don't want to live ina 
world where in order to be treated as equals we need 
to make the assertion that we don't see color. I want a 
God that delights in all colors, not one that removes 
color from the equation. I want a God that sees me for 
me and loves me because of who I am, not a God who 
erases the parts of me that make others uncomfortable. 
When you say, “Why should we see color?,.” you are 
asking me why an unchangeable and irrevocable piece 
of me is important. It is important because it is a part 
of me, a part of my earthly existence, and a part of the 
way I experience and interact with the world and its 
inhabitants. 


The God I know is not color-blind. The God I know 
created beautiful variety and subtle variations and 

did so with intention and with love. We need a color- 
embracing gospel, not a color-blind one. Start seeing 
whole people. Start acknowledging the beauty and 
strength that come with diversity and difference. And 
for goodness sake, stop saying, “I don’t see color, 
because when you say that, you erase an important part 
of a Person of Color’s existence. 


My God is not color-blind, and we shouldn't be either. 
When we choose to “not see color,’ the unintended 
result is to alienate and exclude the very people we 
claim to embrace. From the perspective of a Woman of 


a From the perspective of a 
Woman of Color, hearing that 
you dont see color is the 


equivalent of hearing that you 


are deliberately choosing not to 


see the parts of me that you tind 


uncomfortable. Pag 


Color, hearing that you don’t see color is the equivalent 
of hearing that you are deliberately choosing not to 

see the parts of me that you find uncomfortable, and 
that suddenly puts me on the outside looking in on the 
group to which I once thought I belonged. 


I think this phenomenon—feeling like you are part of 
an inner circle, and then abruptly realizing that you 
arent—occurs fairly often when you are a Person of 
Color. Frequently, I find myself in conversations where 
I am nodding my head in agreement, engaged and 
feeling a sense of membership and belonging, and then 
suddenly I realize that the conversation I thought we 
were having is not at all what I thought it was. I am, in 
essence, my friend the Korean attorney, and I realize 
that the “we” being talked about somehow doesn't 
actually include me. The exclusion is almost always 
unintentional, but it’s there. I am different. That often 
puts me on the outside looking in, or, at the very least, 
it puts me in a position where I am straddling the fence, 
often with my Tongan foot on one side and my Swedish 
foot on the other. Have you ever tried straddling a 
fence? Suffice it to say, it’s an uncomfortable place to 
spend your time. 


Last October, several of us “fence-straddlers” came 
together to talk because within our larger community, 
we saw several examples of Women of Color being 
silenced, discouraged, and, ultimately choosing to walk 
away from the conversation. We were losing our Sisters 
of Color to fatigue and frustration, and wanted to figure 
out a way to better support each other. Through these 
discussions, the FEMWOC group was born. 


FEMWOC initially was formed to fill a specific need 
for a small group of women, but it quickly became 
something much more than a little support group for 
Women of Color. I think we all realized that we had 
stumbled upon something really special when the 
conversations started flowing. We have stories. We 
have strength. We have powerful energy and fire and 
excitement. And because we have ideas and opinions 
that have often been silenced or overlooked, we started 
the FEMWOC blog, a blog for Women of Color, about 
Women of Color, written by Women of Color. So, we 
invite you to come and sit with us. Hear our stories. 
Share your own. Join us as we celebrate beautiful variety 
and seek to spread the good word of a color-embracing 
gospel. Our stories can be found at www.femwoc.com. 
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When have I thrown cookies or flowers at someone demanding a quick 


fix, rather than sitting down to delve with them into their pain? 


By Anne Bennet « Los Angeles, California 


A 23-year-old woman came in with a chief complaint 
of a headache. As her Emergency Room (ER) doctor, 

I thought this seemed easy enough. Headache is an 
extremely common reason to present to the ER and, 
for the most part, easy to diagnose and straightforward 
to treat. I find diagnosing and treating headaches very 
satisfying. 


“Good evening, Ms. Arias. Can you tell me about your 
headache?” She began to describe a nightly headache, 
which has plagued her for several weeks. Today it 
occurred while she was driving with her infant son. This 
caused her great alarm so she came in for evaluation. 
She denied any associated neck stiffness, fevers, 
vomiting, rashes, eye pain from light, visual changes, or 
other symptoms which physicians use to differentiate 
the various types of headaches. She said that she had the 
pain now, and she rated it as 10 out of 10. 


I looked at her; she was comfortably sitting up, in no 
distress. Her affect was somewhat flat but her demeanor 
was entirely appropriate. Her heart rate and blood 
pressure were normal and from all external signs, she 
was in absolutely no pain at all. I performed a physical 
exam, including a complete neurological exam, and it 
was entirely normal. 


As emergency medicine physicians are trained to do, I 
reviewed all the life-threatening causes of a headache 
in my mind and determined that my suspicion was 
next to zero, for all of them. I decided to order a basic 
cocktail of medications (Toradal and Reglan), which 

is frequently very helpful for run of the mill tension 
(stress) headaches and moderate migraines. I returned 
an hour later to check on her, confident that my 
medications would have provided much relief. She was 
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still sitting calmly, in no distress. She said that she felt 
no better at all, and her pain was still 10/10. 


I ordered a medication more directed for specific 
migraine pain. An hour later, her re-evaluation was 
entirely the same. I was starting to get a little annoyed 
and frankly, suspicious of her motives. 


“Is she drug-seeking?” I asked myself, “A well composed 
narcotics addict looking for opiates in the middle of 
the night with her baby at home?” I decided to test my 
hypothesis, and I ordered some Morphine. Morphine is 
not very good for headache pain, but it is a very strong 
medication, which indiscriminately knocks out almost 
all types of physical pain. An hour later, her appearance 
and report were unchanged. She had received three 
separate pain medications, which attack nearly every 
physical pain pathway in the body. Clearly, one of them 
should have had some effect. 


At this point, I decided to re-evaluate the entire 
situation. Did she actually have nothing wrong with her 
and should I just send her home? I was tempted. Her 
physical exam and vital signs were completely normal. 
Or did she have something catastrophic going on that 

I was missing? Did she have a brain tumor? Did she 
have a bleed in her brain? What about an infection 

like meningitis? I was having trouble thinking clearly 
because I was tired, it was getting near the end of my 
shift. I was annoyed that nothing had worked. I decided 
to order a basic CT scan of the head to look for tumors 
or a stroke. This returned completely normal. 


I reluctantly started to set up to perform a spinal tap, a 
procedure I was not convinced she needed, but I could 
not think of anything else to do. If she still said she had 
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10/10 pain, I figured I better overturn every stone, lest 66 


I miss something and get sued. Admittedly, this was 
against my better judgment. Just at that moment, the 
nurse called me, somewhat annoyed, and said, “What 
is your plan for Ms. Arias? She has been here for five 
hours. She said she doesn’t feel any better.” 


I told the nurse that I was stumped and a little irritated 
about it. The nurse responded, “Oh, I think she is just 
depressed.” 


The proverbial light went on in my head, “Oh! Of 
course!” I said, letting out an exasperated gasp, “How 
did I miss that?” I carefully reviewed what the woman 
had said during my interview, looking for clues about 
her emotional state. I got held up on her statement 
about her son. I wondered why the headache occurring 
with her son in the car had caused her such distress. 


I changed my demeanor, I found a chair and dragged it 
next to her bedside, so we were at eye-level. I softened 
my voice and asked, “What is going on at home? Where 
is your son? Is he with his father?” 


She burst into tears, “No, his father just died. lama 
widow. My husband of only a year was diagnosed with a 
rare cancer a few months ago. I didn't even understand 
what the doctors were saying and then one month later, 
he was dead. Every night I think about him and I think 
about my son. What if I have a weird cancer, too, and I 
leave my son an orphan? The thoughts are so awful at 
night that my head just screams until I finally fall asleep 
in the early morning.” 


This outpouring caused a little explosion of emotion 
in my head that I fought hard to conceal. I was so 
embarrassed for having missed this, so annoyed 

at myself for being so clinical and so blind to her 
humanity, so relieved to have found the answer, so sad 
for her situation. 


I asked her to tell me about her baby and her late 
husband. Her affect brightened. I asked her about 

her career plans and her support networks. She 
mentioned some family and friends, and classes at a 
local community college. I told her how brave she is to 
press on as a single mother and to care so deeply for her 
son’s welfare. Her face lightened, and she told me that 
she actually felt better. The headache was gone, and she 
wanted to go home. She thanked me and got up and 
walked out. 


This outpouring caused a little 


explosion of emotion in my head 
that | fought hard to conceal. 


| was so embarrassed for having 
missed this, So annoyed at mysel 
for being so Clinical and so blind 


to her humanity, so relieved to 
have tound the answer, so sad 


for her situation, [aed 


I sat there stunned. This was not my greatest moment as 
an ER physician. I give myself a D for that performance 
(not quite an F, because, well, nobody died!). I have 
thought of this woman often and wondered how many 
other such women I have encountered in my life. When 
have I thrown cookies or flowers at someone, like 
Morphine and Toradol, demanding a quick fix, rather 
than sitting down to delve with them into their pain? 
When have I ignored the subtle confession of suffering 
in a sentence and focused instead on generalizations 

in an effort to avoid the painful experience of actually 
“mourning with those that mourn’? When have I felt 
annoyed that my shallow efforts to provide comfort 
were not better received when someone was in real 
emotional distress? 


These are the moments when I have forgotten the 
example of my Savior, who willingly endured my 
suffering in order to bring forth healing, peace 

and comfort. These are the moments when I have 
forgotten my baptismal covenants. As I promised on 
my baptismal day and still feel today, I am “desirous to 
come into the fold of God, and to be called his people,” 
and thus I am “willing to bear one another’s burdens, 
that they may be light. Yea, and are willing to mourn 
with those that mourn; yea and comfort those that 
stand in need of comfort” (Mosiah 18:8-9). I know there 
will always be a woman like Ms. Arias in my ward, my 
family, or my community and I hope that I will have the 
patience and desire necessary to recognize her. 
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Some of my friends have found my identity as queer to 


be unsettling because they're not sure what it means. 
But thats the point. Queer is an unsettling identity 
that forces people to see me on my own terms. When I 
identify as queer, I retain the power to define myself. I 
refuse to fit your definition. 


By Averyl Dietering « Davis, California 


“But youre so much more than your sexual orientation.” 


I hear those words a lot. I hear them from my. mom when I 
try to explain to her how I can't hide my queer identity, even 
though I feel alienated and rejected because of it. I hear 
them from my well-meaning friends who don't understand 
why I “have to make everything about being queer.’ I hear 
them from Church leaders as they assure LGBTQIA+ 
members that it’s possible to remain in the Church as long 
as you are celibate or married to an opposite-sex partner. 


Most of the time I don’t know how to respond when people 
remind me that I’m more than my sexual orientation. I am 
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sure that they are well-meaning, that they are telling me 
this because they want me to know that they see me as a 
complex individual and not just another stereotype. But 

at the same time, there's also a subtext lying just under the 
surface of this sentiment. When friends, family members, or 
Church leaders feel the need to tell me that 'm more than 
my sexuality, it’s typically in situations when my sexuality is 
inconvenient or uncomfortable for them. They don't want 
to deal with all the complications that my queer sexuality 
causes, so they downplay it in order to emphasize other 
aspects of my identity. I can sense their uneasiness as they 
scramble to affirm parts of my identity they can accept, 
while rejecting the others that they can’t handle. What they 
mean to Say is: 


“T don’t know how to respond to your needs as a queer 
person, and that frightens me. Maybe if I can convince you 
that the queer part of you is not as important as the other 
parts of you, then I can respond to the parts of you that I 
like, and pretend the others don’t exist?’ 


And I am left fractured. 


Ba 
x 
Bye 


I use the term “queer” to describe my sexual identity 
because it’s the closest word I can find to describe how I feel. 
Some people are afraid to use “queer” because of its history 
as derogatory slang, but for many years the LGBTQIA+ 
community has been working to reclaim “queer” from 

its hurtful origins. I like identifying as queer because it 
allows for my sexual identity to be fluid and unrestrained 
by a prescriptive label. Some of my friends have found my 
identity as queer to be unsettling because they're not sure 
what it means. But that’s the point. Queer is an unsettling 
identity that forces people to see me on my own terms. 
When I identify as queer, I retain the power to define 
myself. I refuse to fit your definition. 


What part of me is queer? Is it possible for me to isolate all 
of my non-heterosexuality into one fragment of myself and 
then close the door on it, as seems to be required of me? 

As a Mormon, it would be convenient if I could push every 
queer thought or feeling I’ve ever had into my right hand 
and then cut it off, a la Matthew 5:30. But it doesn’t work 
that way. My sexuality isn't something I can pick out and 
isolate, like separating towels from sheets in the laundry. It’s 
more like the ingredients in a cake: a portion of the cake is 
sugar, but it would be impossible to try to separate the sugar 


from the rest of the cake once it’s baked. Not to mention 
that without any sugar, it wouldn't be much of a cake. 


I am not always actively engaged in thinking about my 
sexual orientation, but it colors my life in more ways than 

I can expect or comprehend. My perspective as a queer 
person has varying, unpredictable effects on the way I 

see family, clothing, politics, movies, sports, religion, the 
economy... the list goes on and on. Sometimes being 

queer is the last thing on my mind, like when I’m walking 
through a busy grocery store and trying not to bump into 
anyone. But then I hear someone jokingly call their friend a 
homoantagonistic slur, and suddenly I feel very queer. 


+ * * 


“But youre so much more than your 


These words aren't only said to LGBTQIA+ Mormons. 

We could fill in the blank: you're so much more than your 
mental illness, than your ethnicity, your physical disabilities, 
your weight, age, gender, religion, race, sins, nationality. 
We all know what it’s like to be on the receiving end of 
these words, to feel disappointed and even angry as a friend 
refuses to acknowledge part of our identity or experience 
because they're afraid to talk about it. On the other hand, 
we also probably know what it’s like to speak these words to 
someone, in hopes that we can just move on from the part 
of them that makes us uncomfortable. 


What happens to relationships when we fragment each 
other in this way? I think of times that I shied away from 
much-needed conversations with my Latina and Asian 
friends in high-school about their experiences with racism 
and faulty immigration policies. Because I am white, their 
experiences were different from mine—but I didn't want 
to think about those differences because they exposed the 
cracks in what I thought was a flawless situation. What 
was lost in our relationship because I failed to talk about 
topics that made me feel uneasy, troubled, and even guilty? 
What was lost because I would rather fragment their 
identities rather than acknowledge the flaws in my own 
world view? When we fragment others in order to preserve 
our privileged perspectives, we fail to be empathetic and 
compassionate, and we lose opportunities to expand our 
horizons. 


This does not mean that we must always see every aspect 
of everyone's personality from the beginning. That’s simply 
not possible. And it’s likely that our friends and family 
members will not share their entire identities with us from 


the beginning. What we can do, however, is acknowledge 
the complexity of their lives as they share it with us. We can 
affirm their identities, letting them know that we want to be 
better at seeing them in their wholeness, even if that means 
complicating our views or acknowledging problems that 
frighten us. 


* * * 


I have not often been with a friend who can appreciate fully 
both my queer and my Mormon identities. My Mormon 
friends tend to ignore my sexuality, while my non-Mormon 
friends often downplay my religious heritage. As a result, it 
is a rare and holy experience to be with someone who can 
understand how deeply interconnected my queerness and 
Mormon-ness are. At times like these, when I am in the 
company of someone who appreciates the complexities of 
my narrative, the claim that “you are so much more than 
your sexuality” rings true, for it means that I am whole as a 
queer Mormon woman, and that this wholeness is greater 
than the sum of its parts. 


When we tragment others in 


empathetic and compassionate. J 


expand our horizons. Ba 


In the New Testament, Jesus often healed people by 
commanding them to be whole: 


And he said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace. 

When Jesus saw him... he saith unto him, Wilt thou 
be made whole? 


Afterward Jesus findeth him in the temple, and said 
unto him, Behold, thou art made whole. 

When Jesus heard it, he answered him, saying, Fear not: 
believe only, and she shall be made whole. 


Perhaps we can likewise heal each other by seeing one 
another as whole. 
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Sisters Speak Editor, Caroline Kline, writes: Several years ago when I was newly married, I did a temple recommend 
interview with my bishop. I breezed through most of the questions, but when he asked about whether I lived up to my 
temple covenants, I responded, “Well, I don’t hearken unto my husband. That doesn’t work for me.’ The bishop was a bit 
puzzled, replied something about how that covenant in the temple isn’t all that different than what Paul says in the New 
Testament, but I reasserted again that I would not be hearkening unto my husband. The bishop shrugged, moved on, and 


signed my recommend. 


Since then, there have been years when I have decided to not pursue a recommend. I don't love the dynamic of being asked 
these personal questions by men I barely know, and I struggle with the temple anyway. So it was easy to decide to bypass 
the recommend process. However, a part of me wished I had a recommend. I knew I would have more credibility in my 


Mormon community if I did, and therefore more opportunities to serve and help others in my ward. 


As a Mormon feminist, what are your thoughts about holding a temple recommend? Do you think 
temple recommends hurt Mormon feminists by giving leaders something to hold over feminists’ 
heads, or do you feel they help Mormon feminists by giving them important credibility within their 
communities? How have you handled the trickier questions in the interview about belief, affiliation, 
covenant keeping, and more? Have these interviews been good experiences for you? 


R. ADAMS - COLUMBUS, OHIO 

So many things in this Church are what you make it. To 
me the temple recommend is a sign that I am worthy 
to enter God’s house (at least, that I am trying to hold 
myself up to those standards). Nothing else really 
matters as long as I have faith that God’s power is in 
this Church, however imperfect, and His Spirit is in the 
temple, however convoluted and sexist the ceremonies 
continue to be. It is interesting to me that I am most 
bothered by the temple when I am not in it—an 
indication to me that there is power there. 


I have had good experiences discussing my support 

for gay marriage with two separate bishops in temple 
recommend interviews. Both times these leaders 
affirmed that I could hold different opinions from 

the Church and remain worthy. On the other hand, 

I have been asked inappropriate questions in temple 
recommend interviews. I will not subject myself to 
those questions again—if it is not in the binder, I do not 
have to answer. 


CATHERINE OCKEY - HELENA, MONTANA 
From my very first temple recommend interview 

over 42 years ago, they have made me uncomfortable, 
because | never liked being forced to discuss very 
personal issues with another person, especially a man 
who holds so much power over me. Some have been 
better than others, as I have felt more comfortable with 
some bishops and stake leaders. The interviews became 
even more troublesome for me when my husband 
became a bishop (at a time when only bishops, not their 
counselors, could issue recommends) and then when 
he later served in two stake presidencies. I had always 
bristled at the idea of obeying my husband, and we had 
a fairly egalitarian marriage, but when he was put in a 
position of ecclesiastical power over me, it changed our 
relationship. I have always been a doubter, a questioner, 
and one of the things that attracted me to my husband 
originally was that he wasn’t put off by my questions, 
but was willing to listen without judgment. 


That changed once he had the power and the obligation 
to withhold my temple recommend if I couldn't answer 
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the questions 100% as they should be answered. I don't 
fault my husband for this. I understood that one of 

his prime responsibilities as a leader was to protect 

the Church and the sacredness of the temple, but I no 
longer felt comfortable confiding in him. I often wonder 
how my experience would have been different had I 
been able to do the interview with a woman, one who 
did not have to answer to a man in higher authority, as a 
Relief Society president currently does. 


SILVERRAIN - SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

The temple recommend is not a test to pass. It is an 
invitation to evaluate oneself and one’s standing before 
God in relation to the covenants one has made in the 
temple. It’s relatively easy to sneak into the temple by 
simply lying. The only reason I can imagine to interpret 
the temple questions in a more comfortable way is to 
self-deceive and/or avoid the cost of exploring one’s 
own beliefs and spirituality. 


Contrast that with seeking a temple recommend 
because you feel its power, believe in it on some level, 
and are seeking after the blessings of God and the power 
found in keeping the covenants which have been made. 
Approached that way, one could hold nearly all the 
doubts possible and still be worthy to enter the temple. 
“All” it requires is courage to accept responsibility for 
one’s own thoughts and actions, honesty with one’s 
priesthood leaders and oneself, and faith that God will 
lead in the direction He wishes. 


LEIGH - WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Every morning when I get dressed, I confront this issue 
of the temple recommend interview as I put on my 
garments, which are now so worn they desperately need 
to be replaced. I ask myself, should I suck it up for an 
interview, lie my way through-not about any behaviors 
but purely about my level of belief? Should I give it 

up and buy secular underwear for the first time in 20 
years? If I do that, am I crossing some unspeakable 
boundary? Do I no longer get to be with my family 
forever? If I go in there and profess unequivocal 

belief in God and Joseph Smith, is that its own kind of 
horrible dishonesty? I honestly just can’t bring myself 
to speak the words. It just feels like lying. Like bearing 
false witness. Like a dreadful sin on my head. But not 
doing it also feels like a damnable sin. 
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I just feel so stuck. Like I am standing in this place and 
can't take a step in any direction because none of it feels 
safe. None of it feels right. So I just keep putting on my 

falling-apart underwear and putting the decision off for 
one more day. 


LESLIE DALTON - AMERICAN FORK, UTAH 
The recommend interviewer's job is to ask the 
prescribed questions and give members the opportunity 
to think about where they stand. If I feel like the temple 
is a good place for me to be, and that my presence there 
wont cause a problem for others ( i.e., detracting from 
the spirit of peace there), I believe my judgment call is 
just as valid as anyone else’s. I answer accordingly and 
don't elaborate. 


For me, the interview process is a hoop to jump 
through. I have not had great experiences with 
expressing my candid opinions, partly because I tend to 
be very open and honest. I find expressing my thoughts 
in this way tends to cause leaders discomfort, so if I feel 
worthy to be in the temple despite doubts, I save the 
questions for God. 


APRIL YOUNG BENNETT - 

SOUTH JORDAN, UTAH 

I used to welcome temple recommend interviews. I 
saw them as an opportunity to self-evaluate. I have 
since realized that they are not self-evaluations. A 
priesthood leader may revoke a temple recommend 
for any reason at his own discretion, without regard 
for the individual’s personal assessment of her own 
worthiness. 


Because temple recommends are required to access 
the ordinances of salvation and participate in 
important family events like weddings, and priesthood 
leaders have unchecked power to withhold them 

for any reason, priesthood leaders may hold temple 
recommends ransom in order to coerce behavior. This 
has happened to me in my own life, and I know many 
others who have been coerced through the temple 
recommend process. I also know people who have 
been refused recommends for “affiliating” with friends 
and family members that the priesthood leader does 
not approve of. 


Is the temple recommend process, as it is currently 


administered, bad for feminists? Of course it is. 
Coercion is bad for everyone. Should feminists refuse 
temple recommends in order to avoid coercion? 

That depends. In many cases, this is a wise strategy. 
But, like everyone else, we need the ordinances of 
salvation and we love our families. A big part of the 
reason many choose to stay in the Church and work 
to make it better is for the sake of our families. Giving 
up access to important rituals like family weddings 


defeats the purpose. 


version of what lived Mormonism 
should look like. agg 


LIZ LAYTON JOHNSON - 

MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

I have mixed feelings about temple recommend 
interviews. On the one hand, I’ve never felt like 
my feminism has conflicted with my worthiness 
to obtain one—I’m a feminist because of my 
beliefs, not in spite of them, and I don't think 
my association with feminists is at odds with my 
church whatsoever. 


On the other hand, I don’t love that leaders can 
(and have) used the temple recommend as leverage 


to try to enforce compliance to their version of 
what lived Mormonism should look like. I would 
like to think that bishops and stake presidents 
should be focusing on getting as many people into 
the temple as possible, not keeping people out. 

So often we act as though the temple needs to be 
protected, when I feel that its purity and sanctity 
functions more as a reminder of what we should 
be striving for in ourselves, rather than something 
that needs be to protected at the expense of people 
earnestly striving to live according to their beliefs 
and desire to worship there. 


SUZETTE SMITH - ALEXANDRIA, 
VIRGINIA 

A bishop and stake president currently have 
stewardship over ward members, so I feel 
comfortable with them administering these 
questions and giving a face to the accountability 
each member has before God. I am not 
comfortable, however, with these leaders making 
a determination about a member’s worthiness 

to attend the temple. As a steward, a leader can 
discuss, question, counsel, and guide, but it is up 
to the member to answer the questions as his/her 
conscience dictates. 


The temple is not only a place to make covenants, 
but also to seek comfort, guidance, forgiveness, and 
understanding. This closeness with God is needed 
at all steps and stages of our spiritual development. 
So, temple worthiness and worship is appropriate 
for a variety of members, as they feel worthy in 
their conscience to attend. 


ING GENDER ROLES WITHIN THE CHURCH 


Our next Sisters Speak question will cover the topic of counteracting androcentric and constraining messages 
about gender which ildren hear at church. What strategies and tips do you have to raise girls and boys 
ct limiting gender messages at church? What do you wish parents or leaders 


a had told you asa young person confronting the reality of gender roles within Mormonism? 
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AN OPEN LEtSps me 
MORMON MEN 


The men that I know and admire most have devoted considerable thought to why the priesthood is given to men and 
not to women, and have refused to conclude that the Lord values one gender over another. I greatly appreciate their 


efforts and love. But the fact is, our Church treats men and women differently. What can those in authority do to help 
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their sisters in a meaningful way, even though the issue is necessarily less pressing for them? 


By Kimberly White « New York, New York 


Ten or so years ago, my husband and I were visiting my 
parents when they received some very sad news. A couple 
in their ward had just found out that their baby had died 
in utero at seven months gestation. I was pregnant at 

the time myself, and my husband and I were struck with 
the sadness of the loss that had come to this couple. We 
prayed for them, though we didn't know them, because 
we were so moved by the struggle we knew they were 
going through. I remember placing my hands on my 
own Safe, living womb and feeling my heart ache for the 
woman whose womb was now silent and empty. 


Later that night, we discussed the gospel implications of a 
stillborn child. Wed never thought much about it before, 
but it turns out there is no specific doctrine that promises 
salvation or resurrection to children who die late in the 
pregnancy but before birth. Nevertheless, as we talked 
about it, we felt sure that the Lord had a plan for those 
families, and that certainly those babies would be entitled 
to resurrection and salvation. The gospel and its truths 
were a great comfort to us as we moved on with our lives 
having settled that doctrinal issue to our satisfaction. 


Either the Lord has a delicious sense of irony or He knew 
I would be writing this essay, because four months later, 
on the very eve of delivery, my husband and I were told 
that our own precious girl had died in the womb. The 
emotional blow was devastating. We were reeling. And, 
as it turned out, our earlier conversation about the status 
of unborn children in the gospel was of no help at all. 
We had been comforted by our one-time musings when 
it was somebody else's baby, but for our own treasured 
baby, it was not that simple! The time we spent in prayer 
and conversation, searching the words of the prophets 
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and seeking spiritual confirmation, was lengthy and 
desperately heartfelt. It was life or death for us, to know 
what the Lord intended for our beautiful unborn girl. 


We know the Lord is loving, but stillborn babies are 

not entered on the records of the Church at all. If I 

had entered labor 24 hours earlier, she would have at 
least been born alive and we could have relied on our 
testimonies of eternal families. But now, at 40 weeks 
gestation, the Church doesn’t even allow her an official 
name. What does that imply? Does it mean our precious 
girl is truly gone forever? We felt that we communicated 
with her in the womb-- does she not have a spirit? 


To make matters worse, some people we knew in the 
Church believe that unborn babies aren't resurrected, 
and we could not argue because there is no clear doctrine 
on the subject. But in this case, where did we turn? We 
couldn't blithely say to ourselves, “Oh, I’m sure it will be 
all right.” We had to know it would be all right, and every 
one of those troubling questions suggested that perhaps 
the gospel really didn’t give us any promises about her. 
There was a huge brick wall between us and being able 

to have the sense that it would be all right and we would 
know her someday. 


In the end, we reached essentially the same conclusion we 
had about the other couple’s lost baby and are confident 

it will be all right in the end. But the process—and the 
emotional and spiritual stakes for us personally—were 

so vastly different it might well have been an entirely 
unrelated scenario. There was a world of difference 
between a doctrinal issue that relates to someone else's 
baby, and the same issue when it related to my baby. 


I want to draw a comparison between those two 
encounters with thinking about stillbirth, and the way 
that men and women in the Church think about issues 
of gender equality. I am writing this primarily to my 
loved and admired brothers in the gospel, who sincerely 
and prayerfully devote their time and energy to serving 
in priesthood leadership positions. I have no intention 
of leveling blanket criticisms of local priesthood 
leadership or our inspiring General Authorities, or of 
saying, “The Church should do more” or “The Church 
should do better” as though I know better than God how 
His Church “should” be run. But I do feel that I have 
something to say about the role of women in the Church 
that men in general are unlikely to have thought of on 
their own. Not, in most cases, from lack of sincerity, or 
from sexist ideas. 


On the contrary, I believe most (though not all) of our 
priesthood leaders are concerned about the issues that 
uniquely face women. They have thought and read about 
the role of their sisters in the gospel, and have concluded 
that the Lord loves His daughters just as deeply as He 
loves His sons and values them as highly, and so whatever 
the reason for the priesthood difference here in mortality, 
“it will all work out in the end” for everyone. In these 
cases it seems unfair and untrue to say that because you 
are a man in a patriarchal church, you are sexist or close- 
minded by default. Truly you are doing well. 


So I do not intend any criticism when I say, nevertheless: 
My brothers, this is not your baby. 


What you go through to get answers about gender 
issues in the Church is nothing like what your mothers, 
sisters, and daughters experience when they search for 
those answers themselves. You are thinking through 

the reasons why something seems unfair for some other 
group of people; you have emotional distance so the 
unfairness is less poignant. The answers come to you 
unclouded by personal tragedy. Perhaps you don't know 
why women do not administer in the priesthood right 
now, but believe they are equal with men in families 
which are central to the Lord’s plan. Perhaps you believe 
that women and men are given essentially the same 
promises in the temple, so surely God values men and 
women equally. The women who struggle and pore over 
scriptures, blog posts, Ensign articles, Sunday School 
talks, and wrestle with the Lord in prayer to come to an 
understanding of their role in the plan, may generally 
share your conclusions. But the process is vastly different. 


For the women who see public roles for men and not 


for themselves; who may never speak in a stake or ward 
conference except as the wife of a man with a calling; 
who receive no visible rewards for their lifetime of 
humble service while their fathers, husbands, and sons 

sit weekly on the stand; who will probably live saintly 
service-oriented lives without ever once attending a Ward 
Council (while a decent man can hardly avoid it!), the 
question of the status of women in the Church is deeply, 
poignantly, intensely personal. 


Women are required to ask and answer deeply troubling 
questions about themselves: “Is there something about 
being a woman that makes me unworthy or unfit for 

the public leadership roles of the gospel? If I am not 
unworthy (indeed, I try my best to live the gospel), then 
does it simply mean that God loves me less than He loves 
His sons? If am not unworthy, and I am not loved less, 
then why in the world am I excluded from leadership and 
priesthood power?” The fact that God has nevertheless 
excluded her from priesthood keys and most leadership 
positions calls into question the very status of her soul, 
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and the truthfulness of a church that excludes those who 
merit inclusion. 


I believe that the issues faced by women of the Church 
are as moving to our male leaders as is the knowledge 
of a stillbirth happening to a friend. I have no doubt 
they feel great concern about how to help and what 

to do. But it is simply not the same as if that stillbirth 
is their own child, their own anticipated miracle. 
Brethren, it is not your baby. 


A young man growing up in the Church will never 
have occasion to wonder, “Does God love me less 

for being a boy?” Or more troubling, “Why did God 
create me a boy and then tell me boys can't do things?” 
On the contrary, this young man sees that merely 
being a boy and keeping the basic commandments 
entitles him to priesthood power and authority. He 
will be ordained and sustained publicly at each phase 
of his advancement through the priesthood. He will 
publicly carry and bless the sacrament. He will be 
referred to as “The Priesthood” rather than as a boy 
with the priesthood. He will see all the ordinances of 
the Church administered by people like him, with the 
expectation that if he is keeping the commandments he 
can administer them himself someday. He will notice 
that sacrament meeting could proceed in all its steps 
even if every last female of the ward happened to be 
absent...but it could not proceed at all if the men were 
absent. He will spend his youth activities wearing a Boy 
Scout shirt and earning dozens of badges that are worn 
publicly to advertise his rank and accomplishments, 
but will probably never have any idea what the Young 
Women are doing. 


It will be hard for this young man not to conclude that 
the gospel indicates that he is superior to girls in some 
way. He will have to be explicitly taught that, contrary 
to appearances, being a boy doesn't make him better 
than the young women. That holding the priesthood 
doesn't make him any more entitled to inspiration 
and wisdom, and that he has much to learn from 

the perspective of the women around him. Without 
deliberate interventions, it’s not hard to imagine how 
a man raised in the Church might end up thinking he 
is congenitally superior to the women around him. 
Certainly this sometimes happens in the Church, and 
women do encounter men who do not value their 
efforts and opinions. Every time this happens, it makes 
some poor faithful woman believe that obedience 

to the gospel means humbly accepting her inborn, 
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permanent, inferiority before the Lord. When this 
happens, I believe God's heart is sorrowful, and Christ 
mourns that the men of His namesake Church still do 
not follow his example of inclusion and admiration for 
women. 


Fortunately, I think most of our young men today are 
taught better than this, and that is a great testament to 
the good hearts of our parents and leaders. I think the 
best men among us (I find Joseph Smith an example of 
this) have always had great respect for women and have 
resisted drawing the easy conclusion from our all-male 
priesthood that men are better or more valuable than 
women. The men that I know and admire most have 
devoted considerable thought to why the priesthood is 
given to men and not to women, and have refused to 
conclude that the Lord values one gender over another. 
I greatly appreciate their efforts and love. 


The fact is, our church treats men and women 
differently. What can those in authority do to help their 
sisters in a meaningful way, even though the issue is 
necessarily less pressing for them? Does this mean, my 
dear brothers, that since you can’t fully understand, 
there's nothing you can do to help? Of course not. 


First, I believe all of us should examine our hearts and 
seek confirmation from the Spirit that the following 
scripture is literally true: “All are alike unto the Lord, 
black and white, bond and free, male and female.” If we 
think less of any category of our Father’s children, we 
are doing wrong. To the male leaders of the Church, 

I ask you to examine your actions and determine if 
your efforts to underline the importance and sanctity 
of priesthood power are unintentionally causing hurt 
feelings of inferiority or exclusion among our dear 
sisters. 


Second, chances are that you've thought about women’s 
issues and reached a personal understanding, but 
have not prayed urgently or fasted for confirmation 

of the spiritual equality of women. Then do it! Asa 
priesthood leader you hold a sacred responsibility to 
care for the spiritual needs of women, so ideally you 
would have a personal witness that their status before 
the Lord is the same as yours. You may well find that 
the answers you were previously satisfied with are no 
longer satisfactory, and you will need to seek and pray 
for better answers. If you want to succor the women 
in your ward, mimic their journey. It would change 
the whole tenor of the gospel for many women to hear 


from their bishop, stake president, general authority, 

or husband: “I have fasted and prayed about this, 

and I can bear personal testimony that your role in 

the gospel plan is equal to mine, and the Lord has 
confirmed to me that your femininity is not inferiority.” 
If you aren't sure this is true, all the more reason to 
devote some time and energy to humbly fasting and 
praying about it. 


Women who are troubled by 


gender issues in the gospel are 


responding to real differences and 
need to be helped. supported, 


and nourished with the splint, not 


Third, have compassion for those whose experience is 
different from your own, recognizing that a woman’s 
experience in the Church is unavoidably different 
from yours. Do not say or think about a sister in your 
ward or stake who struggles with gender issues: “She 
should be more faithful—then it wouldn't bother her 
so much.” The same could be said (and indeed has 
been said) about a woman who mourned after losing 
a baby, and yet, it is clearly not an appropriate way 

to respond. When a child dies, you should rush to 
comfort its parents and support them, and you would 
be sad if they let their grief blind them to the comforts 
of the gospel, but you would not tell them their pain 
is unreasonable or misplaced! Such a response does 
not help and drives a wedge between the mourner 
and the source of comfort. When women dont have 
the priesthood, are eligible for fewer callings than 
men, speak less often in church and rarely appear 

in scripture, it is not unreasonable or unfaithful of 
them to be motivated to figure out why, or to suspect 
that cultural sexism may be at play. Women who are 
troubled by gender issues in the gospel are responding 
to real differences and need to be helped, supported, 
and nourished with the spirit, not dismissed as 
unfaithful. Remember that it is her baby at issue, not 
yours, and you are in no position to judge how much 
faith others “should” have. 


Also, when speaking with a woman who is struggling 
with these questions, do not suggest that the 
understanding you have should be sufficient to answer 
her questions. Remember brethren, it is her baby that 
died; your child lives and therefore your understanding 
might not suffice for her needs. You testimony will 
help, but she needs to receive her own personal witness 
of the truth of the gospel and her place in it. 


Fourth, devote some time and prayer to deciding what 
you can do in your area of responsibility to show your 
sisters their worth. Many aspects of the priesthood’s 
role are very public (presiding, passing sacrament, 
being ordained, blessing babies, conducting meetings, 
etc.), but the talents and faith and accomplishments of 
women are not. When a girl or woman begins asking 
herself the hard questions about the gospel, it is often 
prompted and exacerbated by seeing the work of the 
Church conducted only by men. As a leader you have 
great flexibility in what you announce from the pulpit, 
who sits on the stand, whether female stake leaders are 
assigned to speak in various wards, whom you consult 
before making decisions, how often women speak in 
Sacrament meeting without their husbands, whether 
you delegate non-priesthood ward responsibilities to 
women, etc. Use that flexibility and the guidance of the 
Spirit in thinking of ways to use the women who serve 
the Lord faithfully and quietly and who could be an 
example and inspiration to others. 


Neylan McBaine’s recent book, Women at Church, 
explores some ideas for increasing women’s roles and 
visibility in church. Other ideas are being developed at 
the Mormon Women Project. The women you already 
know and love doubtless have ideas of their own that 
you could also explore. 


Brethren, your sisters in the gospel overcome much 
societal and personal pressure in order to maintain 
their faith in our patriarchal religion. They have to 
confront and overcome many soul-wrenching personal 
questions, and tragically, sometimes the disdain and 
disrespect of priesthood leaders. This struggle may 

not seem a big enough problem to draw your attention 
away from other things, or may be an issue you believe 
could be more easily resolved through faith. If so, I can 
only point out, one final time, that your own opinion 
may not be the one to rely on in this case. 


Because, my dear faithful brothers, it is just simply not 
your baby. 
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Ha! EXPERIENCING UGANDA WITH THRIVEGulu 


The word ‘calling’ now means something deeper than just what’ assigned to me at church. I consider a calling 


something that calls to our souls, draws us in and speaks to us each personally. For me, my soul burned for Uganda. 


By Laura Rutgers McBride « Washington, D.C. 


I first learned about the conflicts and atrocities in East 
Africa in my undergraduate Communications class. 
For over 20 years, the Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA), 
led by Joseph Kony, terrorized Northern Uganda. It 
began as “the Holy Spirit Movement,’ which was a 
rebellion against President Yoweri Museveni’s alleged 
oppression of Northern Uganda led by self-proclaimed 
prophetess Alice Lakwena. After Lakwena was exiled 
to neighboring Kenya, Kony took over and began 
abducting children for his army, forcing girls to become 
sex slaves. Many girls had their first child when they 
were as young as ten years old either as a child bride or 
by rape. It has been estimated between 20,000-50,000 
Ugandan children were abducted and nearly two 
million people displaced. A significant portion of the 
community continues to live in internally displaced 
persons’ (IDP) camps built by the Ugandan government 
throughout the North. Victims lived a significant 
portion of their life with unimaginable trauma and no 
education, which proved to have lasting consequences 
on thousands of innocent people. 
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I’m not here to give you a history lesson or to over- 
simplify a very complex history. Rather, I hope to 
change the narrative of Uganda to that of the most 
inspiring women I know. From the time I learned about 
the atrocities in East Africa, there was something about 
Uganda that specifically stood out to me, something 
that I never really understood. I have always considered 
a “calling” an assignment given to us by our leaders in 
the Latter-day Saint community. It’s not to say church 
callings aren't inspired, but the word “calling” now 
means something deeper than just what’s assigned 

to me at church. I consider a calling something that 
calls to our souls, draws us in and speaks to each of us 
personally. For me, my soul burned for Uganda. 


I always assumed there wasn't anything I could do, 

even when the conflict was over. Additionally, I found 
the idea of getting involved with a non-profit helping 

in Africa intimidating. What could I really do to help 
people suffering? I am a privileged, educated American 
who cannot relate on so many levels. As much as I strive 


to be empathic, the situation in Uganda is challenging. 
I didn't want to be the naive and superior American 
acting as if I can save a developing nation from poverty 
and war. I continued to make excuses for ignoring the 
calling. 


In late 2013, I learned about THRIVEGulu, and decided 
to see if there was anything I could do to get involved. 
THRIVE was founded by “Mama Judy” Dushku to 
assist the communities of Northern Uganda heal 

from the traumatic events of war, sexual enslavement, 
extreme poverty and lost opportunities. Soon after | 
began volunteering as the communications manager, 

I had the opportunity to go to Uganda. I was tasked 
with interviewing women individually and in groups 

to record their stories. I was excited, nervous, and 
inexperienced. Up until that point, the handful of 
countries I had visited were nothing like East Africa (at 
least what I thought I knew about East Africa). Often, 
our perceptions are quite different from reality. Halfway 
through my first flight over, I began thinking about my 
family at home, and questioned what I was doing. But 
once I landed at Entebbe International Airport and was 
greeted by the friendliest strangers, I knew I was where 
I was supposed to be. 


Gulu is located in Northern Uganda where much 

of the turmoil and abductions took place. It is this 
community where THRIVE operates a Trauma Healing 
and Reflection Center in which experienced Ugandan 
counselors provide mental health support for trauma, 
depression, anxiety, as well as other mental health 
services. There is more beyond counseling making 

an impact: the serenity and beauty of the Ugandan 
landscape that surrounds the Center creates an amazing 
backdrop to participate in a yoga class, music lesson, 
or group therapy. The Center has a computer lab with 
computer literacy courses, something that most women 
do not have access to. All these services are provided 
free to the community with no limits on age or gender. 


In addition to the programs at the Center, THRIVE 
assists the villages’ Women’s Empowerment Groups 
with basic education, business supplies and workshops, 
with topics ranging from hygiene to financial planning. 
The organization gives the groups training, seed money 
and assets to start them off, with items ranging from 
goats or supplies to make candles. Within these groups, 
women are organized with leadership positions of 
chairperson, treasurer and secretary. In their weekly 
meetings, the women collect money from their 


. Recording their stories is not 


members and put 
it into savings 
for their 
individual 
groups. Each 
group sets 
aside accounts 
specific to their needs to save 
for things such as school fees, 
welfare, emergencies, or gifts for 
special occasions. The groups are 
often saving for a specific goal in 
interest-bearing accounts, or may 
divide their savings at the end of the 
year. 


The Women’s Empowerment Groups 

not only build confidence and encourage self- 
sufficiency, but also enhance emotional support for 

the women. Even the task of creating a unique group 
name gives the women a sense of ownership. I had the 
opportunity to meet a young woman named Nancy. 

She is a farmer, housewife and mother to an eight- 
month-old. It was her first year in ‘Unity of Strength’ 
Women’s Group. She was happy to join the group for 

all the benefits, such as friends, support, counseling 
and advice. Everyone pitches in and helps clean one 
another’s homes to show support. When speaking 

with Nancy expressed how she has gained a lot from 
the group, specifically leadership opportunities and 
confidence to speak publicly. She appreciates the money 
at the end of the year to help pay school fees. Nancy has 
dreamed of being a lawyer since she was a child, and 
hopes someday she will have opportunities to achieve 
more of her dreams. 


only helotul for their own healing. 


but aids in the healing of others. 


Storytelling can helo give them 


power over their heartache by 
Shaping their narratives so that 


their traumatic experiences 
might not control them. Pag 
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One of the great things about the opportunities 
provided through THRIVE is that there is no age limit 
on women fulfilling their potential. Rose, from the 
“Beads of Hope” Women’s Group, has faced significant 
challenges in her lifetime, most of which began from 
the time she was orphaned at seven years old and was 
unable to finish her schooling. Rose went on to get 
married and have four children of her own. But she 
lost her first-born child and later her husband soon 
after her youngest child was born. Rose shares her 
experiences to help others in the group. For over two 
years, she has been an advisor in the group and will 
not seek an elected position so the younger women can 
have the opportunity to learn and grow from leadership 
experience. She hopes that sharing her experiences 
will help teach the younger women that they can 

get through anything, especially if they have faith in 
God. Rose still struggles at times, but she is excited to 
continue saving money with the group. She hopes that 
when they open cash boxes at the end of the year, she 
can buy land for her son. 


In addition to the Center and Women’s Empowerment 
Groups, THRIVE assists with trauma healing through 
storytelling. The women of Uganda have amazing 
stories of heartache, survival and healing. Recording 
their stories is not only helpful for their own healing, 
but aids in the healing of others. Storytelling can help 
give them power over their heartache by shaping their 
narratives so that their traumatic experiences might not 
control them. It is a big step in their healing process. 
They have not merely survived what happened to them 
in the bush, but can gain the ability to thrive knowing 
their potential and importance as individuals. 


When the women’ stories are recorded, they are kept 
for whatever the women want to do with them. Some 
wish to keep theirs private, and observe their own 
progress over the years, while others feel healing and 
power when sharing their stories with others. “Uplift” 
Women’s Group is one of the larger villages we visited 
and is a previous IDP camp. One of the women who 
wanted to share her story with others around the world 
is Florence: 


I did not grow up at home. When I was only nine 


years old, I was abducted. By that time, I had 
already lost my parents. Life used to be hard and I 
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would always cry. When I returned from the Bush, 
I passed through a rehabilitation center. It did help 
to heal me, but it was not enough. I decided to join 
the [women’s empowerment] group. 


At the beginning, when I started to talk, I would 
just cry. Both of my parents were dead, and even 
when I was escaping from the Bush, my child died. 
Through THRIVE, I am able to talk freely. The 
deep pain that I used to feel has been reduced, 
despite the fact that I carry a bullet in my body. I 
can now work hard and pay my children’s school. 


I am pleased by the trust that the group members 
put in me to be their chairperson. I pray that my 
pain goes down so that the name of the “Uplift” 
Women’s Group goes up. Nowadays, even when I 
am speaking, I don’t cry. The tears no longer flow. I 
used to feel very sad. Actually I use to be the most 
vulnerable person. But at least nowadays, I am just 
a happy person. I know there are people around 
me. If I tell you that ’m from the bush, you may 
not know. I share my experiences with the rest of 
the group and I also like sharing, not like before. I 
am Florence. I am a chairperson of “Uplift” Women 
Group. 


I hope that women like Florence, Rose, and Nancy 
realize that we are not just recording their stories, but 
are inspired by them. Their strength and courage is 
overwhelming and empowering to women everywhere. 
I went to Uganda intending to help the people of Gulu 
who have suffered through over 20 years of war and 
unimaginable heartache. In an unexpected turn, the 
people helped me. I was welcomed, hugged, sung to, 
fed, protected and loved. I’ve observed and listened to 
how much the Ugandan women love their children and 
long for a better future for them. I’ve heard their dreams 
and goals for the future. Their inspiring examples are 
overwhelming. 


The important work THRIVE is doing in Gulu will 
continue this healing through cultivating the Center’s 
activities, expanding the current mental health 
services, recording women’s stories, and supporting 
their empowerment groups. The part of me that was 
inexplicably called to Uganda now makes sense. It is a 
wonderful privilege. Please join us. 


"AND JUST TO MAKE IT INTERESTING...» 


Some parts of my path I wouldn't wish on anyone. It’s our differences and varied experiences that make our world 


dynamic, robust and adventurous. | By Linda Hoffman Kimball « Evanston, Illinois 


My last child married in March of 2014. As with his 
siblings weddings, there was fanfare and joy, showers 
and celebrations, with good-will all around... 


And afterwards for me an amazing sense of relief. 


Now, before you start worrying about clichés, let me 
add here that I am aware that not everyone has or 
should have the same trajectory my life has taken so far. 
Some parts of my path I wouldn’t wish on anyone. It’s 
our differences and varied experiences that make our 
world dynamic, robust and adventurous. 


That being said... 


I have weathered the exhaustion of the preschool 
years; the school and extracurricular mayhem of the 
elementary school years; the drama, hormones, angst 
and chaos of the teenager years and much of their 
twenties. Now these remarkable people are grown- 
ups, too, and my mothering services are no longer 
required in the same focused and full-time way. Now 
we are in the parent/peer stage; it’s rich and wonderful. 
And dont get me started on the awe and delight of 
grandparenthood. 


What a relief not to be on duty, in charge, the major 
factotum! 


Which is why the promise of being a ruler and 


| like to imagine God in the : 


kitchen designing the next life in 


'a similar way This time, thouc 
the label on the shaker God. 
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|and experiences beyond the 
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reigner of any principality, power or dominion is not a 
heavenly incentive for me. 


I assume that however the next life configures, it will 
be filled with love and joy, relationships, action, service 
and worship of God. (Hey, that’s what my current life is 
pretty much about, too, come to think of it.) 


I also assume that whenever the words associated with 
our most sacred covenants were crafted, they were 
trying to capture that same sense. My guess is that the 
hand holding the pen/chisel that wrote/carved them 
belonged to a young-ish male for whom those words 
captured at that time the most holy expression he could 
think of for the heavenly future revealed to him. 


One of my favorite Gary Larson cartoons shows 
Heavenly Father with a chef’s hat on, busy in a kitchen. 
On the stovetop is a large pot holding the planet earth 
that He’s in the process of cooking up. On the shelves 
are various ingredient jars labeled “insects,” “reptiles,” 
“medium skinned people, “dark skinned people,’ “krill” 
and so on. He’s got a particular ingredient shaker in 

His hand over the planet and His thought bubble reads, 
“And just to make it interesting...” The label on that 
shaker reads, “Jerks.” 


That cartoon has helped me navigate life 
with a much better attitude. 


I like to imagine God in the kitchen 
designing the next life in a similar 
way. This time, though, the label 
on the shaker God is holding 
reads, “All the best, most 
joyful and loving 
qualities and 
experiences beyond 
the imagination of 
humankind.” And 
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with a radiant 
smile. 


That sounds 
heavenly to me! 
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In Mormondom, we speak of acquiring the attributes of Christ—charity, kindness, mercy, caring for the poor, 


serving the sick and disabled. But acquiring the attributes of Christ tells us little about macro level processes. What 


more might we learn by focusing on his actions rather than his attributes? 


By Marie Cornwall « Salt Lake City, Utah 


In my youth, there was much excitement about 
making a difference—about the importance of 
contributing to something larger than oneself. I 
admit, I was one of the young idealists who believed 
in President John F. Kennedy’s invitation: “Ask not 
what your country can do for you, ask what you 
can do for your country.’ As a Latter-day Saint, I 
understood his call as a secular version of the call 
to create a Zion society—to discover the secret 

of the City of Enoch. In gospel parlance, Zion is 
established by the gathering of people who are pure 
in heart. But becoming pure in heart seems more 
of an individual than a collective pursuit—prayer, 
study, magnifying one’s calling, meeting and temple 
attendance. As a sociologist trained to see society 
functioning at the individual and the macro level, 
questions remain for me about how the individual 


pursuit of a Zion society becomes a collective reality. 


My query of late is to wonder about how the 
individual pursuit of righteousness results in 
something larger—like the “best ward in the Church” 
or “the best neighborhood ever.” My thinking is that 
in order for individual righteousness to present itself 
at the ward or community level, attention must be 
given to relationships and group-level processes. 
This means that one must not only be prepared to 
make sacrifices for the greater good, but also must 


be skilled at seeing beyond her own individual 
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oe We are often promised that 


experience. How is it that one learns to invest in the 


greater good, to contribute to a Zion society? 


In our 21st century living, it has become normal 

to gauge our actions to achieve outcomes attached 
to clear and knowable reward. Such utilitarian 
individualism has far-reaching consequences 

for families, wards, and communities, because 

our attention becomes so concentrated on the 
self—what we each can achieve individually. We 

are often promised that blessings will flow from 
righteous gospel living. But everyone learns through 


the natural traumas of life (job loss, sickness or 


blessings will tlow trom righteous 


gospel living. But everyone learns 


through the natural traumas of 


lite ob loss, sickness or injury, 


family and tinancial troubles) 
that the blessings of righteous 


living rarely come in the form of 


tangible rewards. 29 


injury, family and financial troubles) that the 
blessings of righteous living rarely come in the 
form of tangible rewards. Blessings that flow from 
investing in something larger than oneself, like a 
ward community, are even less predictable and the 


rewards even less tangible. 


I was recently given the sacrament meeting 


assignment of speaking about “Becoming more 
Christ-like” As I set out to prepare something, it 
occurred to me that by focusing on Christ’s actions 
while he lived among the people of Israel, I might 
learn something about making sacrifices for the 
greater good. Perhaps I could learn something if 

I took “What would Jesus do” more seriously. In 


Mormondom, we speak of acquiring the attributes 
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of Christ—charity, kindness, mercy, caring for 

the poor, serving the sick and disabled. But again, 
acquiring the attributes of Christ tells us little about 
macro level processes. What more might we learn by 


focusing on his actions rather than his attributes? 


6G | 
When given the opportunity to do God’s work here Becoming Sons and daughters 


on earth, Christ’s response was “Father, thy will 

be done, and the glory be thine forever” (Moses 
4:2). This is our first clue of Christ’s willingness to 
invest in something larger than himself. When the 
chief high priests approached Jesus to arrest him, 
Peter drew his sword and cut off the ear of one of 
the high priest’s servants (John 18:10). But Jesus 
reproached him and healed the servant’s ear (Luke 
22:51). Jesus reminded him: “Thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently 
give me more than twelve legions of angels? But 
how then shall the scriptures be fulfilled, that thus 

it must be” (Matthew 26:53-54)? As the time of 

His great sacrifice approached, Christ could have 
been focused on his own experience and yet he 
remained attuned to all that was going on around 
him—to Peter, the servant’s bleeding ear, the larger 
purpose at hand. Remembering Christ’s mission 
gives us immediate insight into what it means to pay 
attention to all that goes on around us. Christ was so 
attuned to himself in his surroundings that he knew 
when a woman in the crowd touched him. He said, 
“Somebody hath touched me: for I perceive that 


virtue is gone out of me” (Luke 8:45). 


During his life, Christ cared for people in many 
different ways: he had compassion for the multitude 
that had continued with him for three days with 
nothing to eat and fed them all with seven loaves 
and fishes (Matthew 15:32-38). Throughout his 
ministry he healed the sick and he raised the dead 
(John 12:1). He taught little children (Matthew 18:2; 
19:14). When the scribes and Pharisees brought 

a woman taken in adultery to him, he said only, 

“He that is without sin among you, let him cast a 
stone at her” (John 8:1-11). They were convicted by 


their own conscience and the woman was charged 
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to “go, and sin no more.” Christ’s ministry was 
about building up and caring for other people—not 
because it would bring blessings to him, but because 


it would bless their lives. 


of Christ is as much about 
becoming brothers and 


sisters (extended towards tirst, 


second, and even third cousin 


relationships) as it is about a 


Heavenly Father who loves us as 
his children. Bagg 


In the desert Christ withstood the three temptations 
of Satan, all of which were designed to encourage 
him to consider his own needs and ambitions above 
all else (Matthew 4:4-11). He refused to command 
that stones be made bread even though he was 
coming off a 40 day fast. Satan taunted him, telling 
him to cast himself down from the pinnacle of 

the temple. It was meant as a test to see whether 
the angels would bear him up, “lest at any time 
thou dash thy foot against a stone” (Mathew 4:6). 
Jesus replied, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.” When Satan took Jesus to an exceeding high 
mountain and promised him all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them, Jesus reprimanded 
him saying “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve” (Matthew 4:10). He 
reaffirmed his willingness to give all glory to God; 


he was not seeking any reward or compensation. 


Paul teaches us that as a child we understand as a 
child; but when we become adults, we must “put 


”» « 


away childish things.” “For now we see through a 
glass, darkly; but then face to face; now I know in 


part; but then shall I know even also I am known” 


(1 Corinthians 13:11-12). As children, we learn the 
consequences of our actions. Our parents bribe us 
to do good and we are rewarded by our delayed 
gratification. These are important skills for us to 
learn. But as adults, we soon learn that rewards are 
not always forthcoming—temporally or spiritually. 
Thus as our dedication to the gospel grows, we learn 
not to seek acclaim or reinforcement or blessings for 
having done what is right. We serve God and let the 
glory be His. We are mindful of the needs of others 
and are ready to serve them. We are not judgmental 


nor do we use our capacities for good against others. 


So what can we garner from the scriptures that 

will help us move beyond the individual pursuit of 
righteousness towards an investment in something 
larger than ourselves? Sometimes, I think it would 
be a lot easier to remain focused on my own 
spiritual development—attending my meetings, 
paying tithes and offerings, reading the scriptures, 
going to the temple—rather than aim for something 
higher. Such devotion keeps us on the path, but it 
doesn’t automatically move us towards the collective 
experience of a Zion society. That requires focusing 
our attention beyond our own experience—being 
mindful of the experience of others just as Christ 
did in his ministry. What do the prophets tell us 
about the importance of such devotion? I offer three 
examples: the teachings of King Benjamin, Alma’s 
sermon at the waters of Mormon, and the worship 


practices of the Zoramites. 


King Benjamin called his people together to teach 
them basic principles of the gospel. He begins by 
reminding them of his service to them. He has not 
laden them with taxes, he has labored with his own 
hands, and he has ruled in such a way that they are 
free--they do not make slaves of one another nor 
do they commit any manner of wickedness. He says 
he is not boasting, he wishes only to point out that 
“when ye are in service of your fellow beings ye are 
only in the service of your God” (Mosiah 2:17). And 
then he tells his people: 


I say unto you that if ye should serve him who has 
created you from the beginning, and is preserving 
you from day to day, by lending you breath, that 
ye may live and move and do according to your 
own will, and even supporting you from one 
moment to another—I say, if ye should serve 

him with all your whole souls yet ye would be 


unprofitable servants. (Mosiah 2:21) 


Here is a prophet of God who has served his people 
and is suffering from “all manner of infirmities 

in body and mind” (Mosiah 2:11). He is old and 
about to “yield up his mortal frame” (Mosiah 2:26). 
His “whole frame” trembles while speaking to 

them (Mosiah 2:30). And yet he gives one of the 
most important sermons of the Book of Mormon. 
He reminds them they are “eternally indebted to 
[their] heavenly Father and must render to him 

all that [they] have and are” (Mosiah 2:34). Such 
notions are difficult to understand from our modern 
perspective. Surely there are rewards for righteous 
living? Why follow God’s commandments if there 
is no reward for doing so. King Benjamin’s answer is 
that we are already indebted to him by the mere fact 


of our existence. 


King Benjamin encourages his people to abound 

in good works “that Christ may seal you his, that 
you may be brought to heaven, that ye may have 
everlasting salvation and eternal life, through the 
wisdom, and power, and justice, and mercy of him 
who created all things, in heaven and in earth, who 
is God above all” (Mosiah 5:15). For King Benjamin, 
the ultimate reward for righteous living accrues in 


everlasting life—that’s it. Nothing more. 


Now to Alma at the waters of Mormon. Alma 
teaches his people that being baptized and becoming 
a member of God’s fold is a covenant to “mourn 
with those that mourn, comfort those that stand 

in need of comfort, as well as stand as witnesses of 
God at all times and in all things” (Mormon 18). 
And what happens when we do this? Alma says we 
are redeemed of God and will be numbered among 


those of the first resurrection. If we serve God and 
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keep his commandments, he will pour out his Spirit 
more abundantly. The people listening to Alma were 


so filled with joy that they clapped their hands and 


exclaim: “This is the desire of our hearts.” 


30 


Becoming Christ-like means that 
we are willing to let go of any 


expectation of compensation for 


We gain one more insight in reading King 
Benjamin's teachings or learning about Alma at 

the waters of Mormon. The people of the book of 
Mormon are tribal peoples. When the people gather 
to hear King Benjamin, they are not organized 

by wards and stakes, they are organized in multi- 
generational family groups. This means that second 
and third cousin relationships are only slightly 
different from first cousin relationships which are 
only slightly different from sibling relationships. 
When the prophets teach them that they will become 
sons and daughters of Christ, they understand 

the familial relationships that are also implied. 
Becoming sons and daughters of Christ is as much 
about becoming brothers and sisters (extended 
towards first, second, and even third cousin 
relationships) as it is about a Heavenly Father who 
loves us as his children. Rather than see ourselves 
as each, individually, making a covenant with God 
to live righteously, these covenants are being made 
between individuals and with God to create loving 
and supporting associations. And these relationships 
are not limited to spouses and children, but extend 
outward to encompass a larger, more expansive set 


of relationships. 


Now for the Zoramites. Alma admonishes his 
son Shiblon not to pray as the Zoramites do. “Do 
not say: O God, I thank thee that we are better 
than our brethren; rather say: O Lord, forgive 


my unworthiness, and remember my brethren in 
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Our service and devotion to God. By 


mercy—yea, acknowledge your unworthiness before 
God at all times” (Alma 38:14). The Zoramite 
worship services were a bit odd. The worshippers 
would go forth on the Rameumptom (or the holy 
stand) one at a time and each would say the same 


thing: 


But thou art the same yesterday, today, and 
forever; and thou hast elected us that we shall 
be saved, whilst all around us are elected to be 
cast by thy wrath down to hell; for the which 
holiness, O God, we thank thee; and we also 
thank thee that thou hast elected us, that we 
may not be led away after the foolish traditions 
of our brethren, which doth bind them down to 
a belief of Christ, which doth lead their hearts 
to wander far from thee, our God. (Alma 31:17) 


Alma tells us that they wore costly apparel, were 
lifted up to great boasting and were puffed up. Their 
hearts were set upon their ringlets and bracelets 

and ornaments of gold. They would offer up thanks 
on the Rameumptom each week and never speak of 
God again until they reassembled. Alma tells us they 
had cast out the poor from among them because of 
the coarseness of their apparel. Alma was horrified 


by their behavior. 


When we understand the rewards of gospel living 

as a natural consequence of our efforts to live a 
righteous life, we may be tempted to boast about 
those rewards. In our Sunday School discussion of 
the Zoramites, we rarely notice that in addition to 
their rejection of Christ, the strange prayer atop the 
Rameumptom contains a boast—“we also thank thee 
that thou hast elected us.” Recently a faithful Latter- 
day Saint recounted his father’s conversion story and 
in doing so declared that he, his siblings, and all the 
grand and great grandchildren had remained faithful 
Latter-day Saints. I was pleased for him and for his 
family, but sitting with us in the private conversation 
in my living room were ward members who had 
dealt with the pain of seeing their grandchildren 


make different choices. He, of course, did not know 


this. The Rameumptom boast can be divisive in 
our modern Church experience, especially if some 
believe that righteous grandchildren are a gift from a 


gracious God for righteous living. 


So what do we learn from these scriptural clippings? 
We learn that seeking reward, recognition, and glory 
either from the heavens or the earth is not Christ- 
like behavior. We learn that even if we labor all our 
days in the service of God, we will be unprofitable 
servants. We learn that becoming Christ-like means 
that we are willing to let go of any expectation 

of compensation for our service and devotion to 
God. Perhaps this is what is meant by submitting 
ourselves to God's will. We learn to be mindful of 
the needs of others in both our prayers and action. 
We learn not to judge others or elevate ourselves 
above them. All are alike unto God, including 
believers and non-believers, Church members and 


neighbors, the poor and the rich. 


° All are alike unto God, including 
believers and non-believers, 


Church members and neighbors, 
the poor and the rich. 99 


We learn another way of being in this world— 

one that does not operate on the utilitarian 
assumptions of the 21st century, but is modeled 
after responsibilities of care among brothers and 
sisters. The outcome of seeking to becoming more 
like Christ is not tied to any temporal reward. 

The promise is that he will “pour out his Spirit 
more abundantly.” In Galatians we learn about the 
fruits of the Spirit: love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, and faith. What more can 
we ask for? A well-paying job, the perfect home 
life, and well-behaved children would be welcome 
rewards for our devotion. But Christ’s “Peace, I leave 


unto you” (John 14:27) may have to be sufficient. 


For the past several years I have found myself doing 
what all women do—caregiving. In my case, the 
care was for my elderly father who passed away in 
December of 2013. Then my care giving shifted 

to helping my schizophrenic brother adjust to the 
change. And now, I find myself caring for my dear 
best friend forever who is dying of cancer. Recently, 
I was feeling a little sorry for myself given the care 
giving responsibilities I faced. One day my “why is 
this happening to me” thoughts were interrupted 
by a powerful, but still small voice that framed the 
question more appropriately. “This is happening 
to them; how can you help them?” As I began to 
reflect more on God’s love for them than on my 
wish that I be relieved of this care, the burden of 
caring was made lighter. As my prayers turned to 
their needs and away from my own, I was better 
able to serve them. I found myself made stronger 
by recognizing the privilege of caregiving and the 
personal growth it afforded me. There are benefits 
that come from focusing on something larger 
than oneself, but the benefits aren't always best 


characterized as a reward for righteous living. 


The peoples of the Book of Mormon prospered 
together when they kept God’s commandments. 

But they prospered as a people, not necessarily as 
individuals. Even in the best of times, loved ones 
died, accidents happened, and individuals made 
wrong choices. Baby boomer world views were 
colored by post World War II notions of prosperity 
tied to financial well-being, stainless steel kitchens, 
and fulfilling jobs. Younger generations may face 
much more trying times as world economies 
struggle for sustenance. If our faith in God relies 
upon such tangible prosperity, our hearts will 

surely fail for this is not what God promises for our 
righteousness. Our prospering will surely depend on 
the strength of our souls to see beyond ourselves, to 
reach out to brothers and sisters (and cousins) both 
in and outside the gospel net. Perhaps the collective 
good will arise as individuals seek to become pure in 
heart, but such depends upon our definition of what 


it means to be pure in heart. 
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We knew that in a world of slight chaos and clutter, we could cultivate a space that not only championed our efforts 


to be brave, but challenged us to be braver still. | By Ashley Mae Hoiland « Palo Alto, California 


Four years ago, when my son was new, I took him, soft 
and sleeping, with me down to the basement of the BYU 
library and sat at a smooth wood table in the Special 
Collections. The librarian brought me a manila file 
folder filled full of hundreds of pages. The keen, elegant 
handwriting of Emmeline B. Wells had photocopied 
well, and I held the entirety of her journals in my hands. 
My son rustled peacefully in his sleep, and I delved in. 

I fully expected a rich spiritual feast in which I would 
read profound, frequent spiritual experiences of a 
woman I had come to know enough to respect and love. 
I thought her words might cure my doubts. I thought 
she would show me how I was supposed to be. I read for 
hours and hours. I went back again to read some more 
the next day. 


I did not have a rich spiritual feast in the way I had 
imagined. There were lines of testimony, the slight 
writing lent itself to moments of absolute faith, but 
mostly, she wrote as a mother, sister, friend, disciple, 
just like me. There were times when she wrote in anger, 
frustration and sadness, and times when she celebrated 
and wrote joyfully. At first I was confused, even shocked 
at the lack of consistent and prolific spiritual writing. 
Where was the woman I assumed to be so much holier 
than myself? But quickly, I found solidarity in the story 
of a sister who was not so different from me. I found 
solace in her honesty and peace in the plainness of her 
stories. Rather than the polished vision I'd imagined 
previously, Emmeline B. Wells stepped down from a 
pedestal and became my friend. A woman who felt 
much more capable of championing me, even in my 
faults, to be better and braver. I studied more women 
from Mormon history and beamed in their their 
confidence and company. I developed a great sense that 
I belonged among them. That feeling has continued to 
fuel me. 


Three years later, this past winter, Zina Bennion (a 


prolific educator, outdoors-woman, and friend) and I 
envisioned a project which would build on this sense 
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of belonging with women beyond the Mormon sphere. 
The We Brave Women project started with a 2H pencil, 
a couple of hours during nap time, many phone calls, a 
little bit of our own bravery, and belief in and love for, 
the women around us. I had been drawing and painting 
portraits of women from history for months hoping that 
I could find a way to make them meaningful. Zina and 
I talked through dozens of ideas, still unsure of how we 
would move forward, though there was one thing we 
were consistently sure of, our motto: We Brave Women, 
You Belong Here. 


In the Oakland airport, on my way to a conference and 
with a rare moment of quiet, I posted an Instagram 
photo asking women to finish the sentence, “I am brave 
because...” with the hashtag, #webravewomen. Zina did 
the same. It was a step of bravery on our own part— 
finishing that simple sentence. We imagined that some 


| had been drawing and painting 


portraits of women trom history 
for months hoping that | could 
find a way to make them 


meaningtul. Zina and | talked 


through dozens ot ideas, still 


unsure of how we would move 


forward, though there was one 


thing we were consistently sure 
of, our motto: We Brave Women 


You Belong Here. 99 
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“Brave Women” by Ashley Mae Hoiland « Palo Alto, California 
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of our friends would participate to support us, but over 


the following days, the #webravewomen community 
grew well beyond our reaches. Women shared 
meaningful, honest responses to the prompt. My sister 
wrote about overcoming an eating disorder and was 


immediately met with not only kindness, but solidarity 


and understanding. Women wrote about overcoming 
challenges, about stepping into the darkness in hope 
of something better. They wrote about their children, 
about not having children, and about losing them. 
They wrote about jobs, education, about decisions, 
divorce, about happiness and joy in their lives. They 
wrote about faith and doubt and Christ and trying 
hard. 


One of the most wonderful and common sentiments 
shared along with the photos was that women had 
spent several days thinking about what made them 
brave. We knew that it was the right time to step 

into the dark ourselves and trust the project we had 
started. So much of what we do is quick and fleeting. 
We want this project to encourage women to slow 
down, think hard, and act with courage and honesty. 
We want women to write—to speak for themselves and 
for each other. We knew that in a world of slight chaos 
and clutter, we could cultivate a space that not only 
championed our efforts to be brave, but challenged us 
to be braver still. 


We love the experience of women meeting in person 
and with purpose to speak and hear each other. So 

one facet of the project is hosting small, meaningful 
events for women with a simple template that can be 


repeated anywhere. Zina is planning a ‘grandma party’ 


for this summer, where women come together to share 
stories about their grandmothers while we eat food 
that reminds us of them. The idea is that the events 
will bypass the stipulations that gatherings have to 

be elaborate, exclusive and expensive. Rather, these 
events can highlight our ideas, voices, and history. We 
work to create spaces that resonate the phrase, ‘You are 
brave and you belong here. 


In an interview on the Podcast, Raise Your Hand. 

Say Yes., Tara Mohr, who works as a business and life 
coach for women, recounted a survey she conducted, 
asking women what their biggest challenges are. One 
of the many options was, “I’m playing small.” Mohr 
said she was surprised to realize that overwhelmingly, 
the majority of women said that “playing small” was 
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their biggest challenge. We want to help women of all 
ages, and from all walks of life “play big” We know 
that bravery does not look the same on every person 
and we want to celebrate that diversity while gently 
nudging each other to understand and cultivate our 
personal bravery. 


Se We still believe in the value of speaking 
about brave and accomplished 
women trom the past, but this project 


Is incomplete without the voices 


of our mothers, sisters, neighbors. 


and perhaps most importantly, our 


daughters and young women 29 


It’s been a few months since the launch of the project. 
And to be honest, we've worked through lots of ideas, 
some of them better than others. We realized one 

day that the element that we lacked and so longed for 
were the voices of the people closest around us. We 
still believe in the value of speaking about brave and 
accomplished women from the past, but this project 
is incomplete without the voices of our mothers, 
sisters, neighbors, and perhaps most importantly, 

our daughters and young women. So this July we are 
running a Kickstarter campaign (kickstarter.com/ 
webravewomen) to fund the production of short 
films, illustrations, and a book of the women sharing 
stores about a time they felt brave. The fundraiser will 
also enable us to produce sets of flashcards featuring 
paintings of brave women past and present, which we 
hope to distribute and share in schools throughout 
the country. We would love for you to be a part of this 
movement. Bring your grandmas, your daughters, and 
your friends. You are brave and you belong here. 


You can find us at: 
www.webravewomen.com 

Facebook: webravewomen 

Instagram: @webravewomen 
www.Kickstarter.com: webravewomen 


AN EGG FOR EVERYONE 


Book Review of Marci McPhee’ Sunday Lessons and Activities for Kids 


By Kate Wangsgard e Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Iam currently teaching Sunbeams for the third time 

in ten years so I’m willing to try just about anything 

to keep those wiggly little bums in their chairs. After 
reading through Sunday Lessons and Activities for Kids, 
I found what looked to be a secret weapon in the war 
against squirmy three-year-olds. Last Sunday I sat down 
next to my row of Sunbeams, waiting for the perfect 
moment to use my new trick. It wasn’t long before 

one of the kids starting hopping out of his chair. So I 
squatted down in front of him and whispered “I have a 
special job for you. I need you to pretend you're a bird 
and your chair is an egg that you need to keep warm. 
Make sure you stay in your chair so your egg stays 
warm!” His eyes lit up as he settled into his chair with 

a proud smile. It was working! Throughout the rest of 
Sharing Time, whenever he started to get out of his 
chair, I reminded him of his little egg and he quickly 
returned to keep it warm. My co-teacher was impressed 
and J sat back and smugly marveled at my newfound 
Sunbeam wrangling skills. 


Sunday Lessons and Activities for Kids, edited by Marci 66 


McPhee, ought to be required reading for anyone 
serving in the Primary - especially those of us who 
have squirmed in our seats as we've listened to an 
uncomfortable Sharing Time lesson or groaned when 
we've opened up the lesson manual to see a topic we 
know will be hard for us or our students. Don't be 
turned off by the the cutesy cover and generic title; this 
book is a great resource for anyone who works with 
children. While it is full of clever ideas and tricks like 
the egg-warming one above, its greatest value lies in 
the suggestions for sensitively dealing with difficult 
situations you encounter while teaching children in the 
Church. Primary workers aren't trained, professional 
teachers, yet they are often faced with situations that go 
beyond flannel boards and singing fun songs. There are 
a range of ideas that go from quite detailed and involved 
lesson plans, to simple tricks and tips you can work 
into any lesson, no matter the topic. The book gives 
suggestions for how to navigate a lesson on honoring 
your parents when you know some of your kids don't 
have a positive relationship with their parents. It 


discusses how to deal with bullying and other behavior 
issues and includes suggestions to reach children of all 
learning styles or children with special needs. There 

is a lesson to teach children about the valuable role of 
women in the Church by introducing them to strong 
female leaders, past and present. Any efforts to help 
teach the Gospel to the next generation in a more open 
and loving way gets my vote. 


Not just for teachers, Sunday Lessons and Activities for 
Kids would be a great help to Primary Presidencies. 

It suggests simple but helpful rules for establishing a 
smoother running Primary and ways to help the kids 
learn and remember those rules each week. There 

are ways to improve Singing Time, Primary training 
meetings, and suggestions for working with the 
Bishopric on staffing issues. McPhee has also included 
a detailed plan for transitioning new Sunbeams from 
Nursery to Primary. It seems as foolproof as anything 
involving a room full of three-year-olds can be. 


Interspersed among these valuable ideas is a collection 


of personal stories which are funny, inspiring and 
helpful. They come from a range of experiences - from 
teachers and parents to bishops. My favorite line is, “I 
promise not to believe everything my daughter tells me 
about Primary if you promise not to believe everything 
she tells you about home.” These are words | think every 
parent and teacher will agree with. 


Sunday Lessons and Activities for Kids is a quick read 
but will be a great resource to have on hand when you 
find yourself facing a particularly daunting subject or 
difficult situation. Or, it could be the perfect thing to 
slip into your Primary President’s bag when she’s not 
looking to cut down on the squirming in your seat. 
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BLACKBERRIES AND HEAVENLY MUSIC 


By Laurel Thatcher Ulrich « Cambridge, Massachusetts 


I connected with Emma Lou Thayne long before I met 
her. I believe my first encounter was when I reviewed 
her novel Never Past the Gate for Exponent II. When 

I actually met her in person, I knew her instantly. It 
happened, quite by accident, when I stepped into the 
“Naborhood Bakery” on 21st South in Salt Lake City, 
during a visit to relatives, hoping to recapture the scents 
and tastes I remembered from childhood. Standing at 
the counter, I looked to the side and saw Emma Lou. 
“Are you....¢” we both stammered at almost the same 
moment. Whether coincidence or destiny, the moment 
seemed magical. 


Emma Lou was 14 years older than I and had spent her 
entire life in the circumference of Salt Lake City. I had 
grown up in Idaho and spent most of my adult life in 
New England. Emma Lou was an athlete and a poet. I 
was a bookworm and a scholar. Yet when she spent a day 
with me in New Hampshire, we found that we agreed on 
nearly everything, including the notion that we had been 
extraordinarily lucky in marrying the men that we did. 
We both majored in English at the University of Utah and 
treasured the things we had learned from Clarice Short, 
William Mulder, and Lowell Bennion. Our friendship 
grew as we published parallel essays in Exponent II, hers 
tagged “West” and mine “East,” and when we brought 
some of those essays together with other pieces in All 
Gods Critters Got a Place in the Choir. 


Since her death, I have been re-reading her last book, The 
Place of Knowing, and thinking about the week we spent 
together in Ireland in 1997 in a house Sue Booth-Forbes, 
Mary Bradford, and Susan Howe rented on Galway 

Bay. I had many demands on my time that summer and 
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thought I 
had no time for 
a vacation, but before I could think twice, 
Emma Lou had reserved our flights. 


The photographs I took on that journey include 

a jaunty Emma Lou, red umbrella in hand, ready to do 
an Irish jig by a stone wall in Connemara. I also have a 
picture of myself licking a spoon as I pile blackberries 
into the pie I made in a big roasting pan. For me, Ireland 
was a joyous encounter with plump berries, late-night 
poetry readings, green fields, and naked sheep branded 
with red circles on their rumps. For Emma Lou, it was 
the place she heard what a Catholic friend later told 

her was “the music of the spheres.” I was wandering in 
some other part of St. Nicholas Cathedral in Galway 
when it happened. Later, she asked me, “Did you hear 
the music?” I had not. Filled with warmth and light, 
Emma Lou had heard a choir of women singing “Danny 
Boy,’ her father’s favorite song. Yet to all appearances the 
cathedral was empty. 


I knew something profound had happened, but until I 
read the account she wrote many years later in The Place 
of Knowing, I did not know how important it had been 

in her life. I can see her now packing her suitcase for 

our journey home. We were worried about catching our 
flight, and she was slow to get ready. The suitcase, she 
had brought was bigger than she was. I did not know how 
she was going to handle it, even with Marie's help. But 
her heart was bigger than any of us. While in Ireland, she 
traveled to places we had never been. I was not surprised 
to learn that “Danny Boy” was performed at her funeral. 


Photograph courtesy of the author. 


“Blackberries” by Stefanie Carson Nickolaisen « Mesa, Arizona 
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By Emily Clyde Curtis ¢ Phoenix, Arizona 


I admired Emma Lou from afar for years when one 

day, I screwed up my courage to write her an email, 
asking if we could reprint something she had written for 
Exponent II. 1 was hoping for a quick “yes”—she’s a busy 
woman after all. 


Instead though, I got a quick response with a generous 

“Yes. Is there anything else I could do to help Exponent 
II?” and sincere questions about me. What was I doing? 
How many children did I have? What exciting projects 

was I working on at Exponent IT? 


I sweated over my response to her and tried to compose 
an articulate email in response to her kind questions. I 
had grown up reading my mother’s Exponent II copies 
and remembered in particular Emma Lou’s and Laurel 
Thatcher Ulrich’s East/West column. Though not 
much of a poetry fan, Emma Lou's poetry spoke to me. 
Her essays opened my eyes; one of my favorites and 
not one I see mentioned often is “The Paintings, the 
Painter, and the Poet,’ published in the Summer 1996 
Exponent II issue on homosexuality, which talks about 
her friendship with a gay painter dying of AIDS. Other 
essays of her’s deepened my faith, like “Seeing without 
Seeing, which talks about her experience seeing 
Helen Keller in the Tabernacle and musing on what 
community means to her. 


As they wrote their column, carried on successful 
careers, and had thriving families all while being 
active members of the Church, Emma Lou and Laurel 
were role models for me. In an age when women often 
eschewed technological competency, I took note that 
Emma Lou and Laurel composed their column by 
employing the most cutting-edge technological aid: the 
fax machine. (I only knew men who dared tackle that!) 


Laurel’s and Emma Lou's essays spoke to my soul 

when I felt lonely as a Democrat and a feminist in my 
Young Women’s classes. I was coming to the realization 
that perhaps it wasn't so common to be a Democrat, 

a feminist and a Mormon. But, because I had those 
writings (and a family who shared my liberal leanings), 
I knew without a doubt that I could hold all those 
identities. 


After my initial introduction to Emma Lou via email, 
we would correspond occasionally. Her interest in me 
and the magazine always took me by surprise. I will 
consider my life a success if I am able to master the 
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talent that Emma Lou Thayne had to make people feel 
good about themselves. She had an innate ability to love 
and cherish complete strangers so quickly, to make us 
feel like we would always be good friends. And, I feel 
blessed to have been one of the thousands to call her a 
friend. 


I once was able to have lunch with her and my 
grandmother. Being in her presence made one feel 
even better than those emails did. She arrived at the 
restaurant she chose (Red Lobster) and was sad. 


“My brother, Homer, passed away this morning.” 


Unsure of what to do, my grandma and I said, of course, 
we could do this another time, and we were so sorry. 
Emma Lou said shed still like to have lunch though. 


That she would be so genuinely interested in my life and 
offer her assistance: “Well, what can I do for Exponent 
II?! What projects are you working on?! Aileen! We 
really must help these girls!” while mourning the loss of 
her last living brother, still so fresh, amazes me. 


I’ve learned from other Mormon feminists from my 
generation that we all felt like we were pretty special 
because of Emma Lou. She took the time to meet and 
work with many of us, willing to give her time and 
abilities so freely that I sometimes forgot she was THE 
Emma Lou Thayne, poet, author, and activist who I had 
imagined asking for an autograph. 


the one of loving and cherishing 
complete strangers, of making each 


of us feel like her good friend eg 


to bask in one of her best talents 


I’m grateful that we have her writing to remember her 
by (so many pieces!), but I am sad that we all won't be 
able to bask in one of her best talents, the one of loving 
and cherishing complete strangers, of making each of us 
feel like her good friend. 
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We're grateful for our 
generous donors and 
readers and love to receive 
your feedback. Thank you 
to an anonymous reader 
for sharing their experience 
with Exponent II, below. 


“It was only a few weeks ago 
when I finally subscribed 

to Exponent II and I just 
received my first copy (the 40th 


anniversary issue) in the mail. 


I have been THIS CLOSE [fingers 
basically touching] to just out- 
and-out leaving the Church 

from being stifled in this oh-so- 
heavy-paternalistic/fraternal 
existence. But I fee like my Father 
in Heaven sent me this periodical 
to save my soul. I haven't all the 
time in the world to be reading 
and soaking in every word in 
print and on the blog, but I wish I 
could. I’m thoroughly grateful for 
the uplift.” 


— Anonymous Reader 


Check it out 
EXPONENT II 
HAS A NEW LOGO 


Designed by our Layout 
Designer/Editor Stefanie 
Carson-Nickolaisen. 
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THANKS FROM THE EXPONENT II BOARD 


With this issue we mark the end of era. As with our past editors, Aimee 


Under their leadership these past six years, the Exponent IJ magazine has 
not only blossomed into a stunning, glossy, color edition, but also into a 
digitized online version that can be easily accessed the world over. Asa 
board, we wish to thank them for the countless hours of work, the stressful 
deadlines, and also the joys of reading so many meaningful stories. 


Aimee and Emily now pass the torch to Margaret Olsen Hemming and 
Pandora Brewer, two extraordinary Exponent board members with their 
own devotion to keeping the magazine a vibrant and flourishing space for 
Mormon women to share their stories. We are grateful for their enthusiasm 
and look forward to many more influential issues in the future. 


N? 


YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 


FOR ONLY 
ORDER ONLINE AT EXPONENTILORG 


‘Eyans Hickman and Emily Clyde Curtis have passionately carried out the 
work of collecting, editing and printing the stories of Mormon women. 


-Kirsten Campbell, President of Exponent II 


